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Man is always dependent on God for success in his 
work, God is never dependent on man for his suc- 
cess even in man’s sphere of work. Hence man owes 
everything to God, while God owes nothing toman. It 
is a privilege to work for God; but he who does best 
and most for God is “an unprofitable servant” whom 
God has honored in spite of‘ his unprofitableness. 


Unless a man is willing to be taught, he is not 
likely'to learn. “Whether it is the wisdom of men, or 
the facts of nature, or the revelation of God, that is 
to be the subject of a man’s knowing, the humble 
attitude of a learner is equally appropriate and equally 
essential. They who will not “turn, and become as 
little children,” are a8 far from the kingdom of truth 
as they are from the kingdom of heayen. 


Many persons excuse their unsympathetic attitude 
toward children on the ground that they have never 
had children of their own, and that consequently they 
do not understand children. But no one need or can 


40 | ing is ridiculous; and the gifts of unjust men are not 


As every one has once been a child, so every one has 
had occasion to know something of the joys and the 
griefs, the acquisitions and the Weprivations, the hopes 
and the fears, of childhood. Your experiences as a 
child may be your lessons of childhood. ‘The sym- 
pathies that you needed when a child are in some 
degree the sympathies that every child needs from you. 


A consecrated gift into the Lord’s treasury is price- 
less, above a gift from an unloving heart. Money in 
and’ of itself has no value for the “Lord’s service ; 
it derives its only value from the blessing which the 
Lord adds to it. “He that sacrificeth of a thing 
wrongfully gotten,” said the Son of Sirach, “his offer- 


accepted.” A dollar with the Lord’s blessing is 
worth more than a thousand dollars without that 
blessing. This is a truth worth having in mind in 
plans for church and Sunday-school money-getting. 


' An essential of a good Sunday-school is a weekly 
teachers’-meeting. Unless, indeed, the teachers are 
brought together for a common training, and for a 
comparison of their results of study, it is not possible 
to secure that unity of character in the Sunday-school 
which lifts it above a mere aggregation of separate 
classes. The practicability of a teachers’-meeting in 
city and in country alike has been illustrated in 
many an instance; and now an added testimony 
4in this line is borne by the Rev. S. W. Pratt, in an 
article on “Twenty-Five Years of Teachers’-Meetings.” 
The facts given in this article ought to be a stimulus 
to pastors and superintendents elsewhere. 


The facts of the Jewish sacrifices which typified the 
Atonement are plainly given in the Bible for the read- 
ing of allalike. But the philosophy of the Atonement 
thus typified is differently inferred from those facts, 
and from the Bible teachings concerning them, by 
different Christian scholars. In connection with the 
current lesson on The Burnt Offering, three eminent 
Christian Hebraists, the Rev. Drs. William Henry 
Green of Princeton, Charles A. Briggs of Union, and 
Alfred Edersheim of Oxford, give their views severally 
of the lessons of this sacrifice. It is for each indi- 
vidual Bible student to find for himself, with the aid 
of such helps as these, the lesson of lessons which the 
Bible presents in the Jewish sacrifices as explained 
in the gospel disclosures of God’s plan of redemption. 


Men often conceive that they have surmounted an 
obstacle or overcome an evil when, in fact, they have 
merely got used, or accustomed, to it. “ How are 
you nowadays?” asked a retired physician of a 
friend who had been suffering from an ominous com- 
plaint. “Oh, Iam better!” was the answer, “unless 
it is that I am only getting used to this thing.” 
“Ah!” replied the physician, “there is a great deal 
in getting used to things.” So it is with our moral 
diseases and complaints. If they cease to trouble us, 
if they seem to cost us less struggle to overcome them, 
are we quite sure that we are getting rid of them,— 
that we are really growing betierr are we only 
getting used to them? Is the air that we breathe 
growing purer, or are we only getting used to a poi- 
soned atmosphere? Do we shrink less from low asso- 
ciations and ribald speech because there is less moral 





ve wholly ignorant of the just claims of childhood, 


tomed'to them? Do we fancy that we are growing 
better because we are becoming more deadened in sin ? 
Friendship has a twofold influence in its bearing 
on those who are linked with a friend we love. It 
gives us an added interest in those whom our friend 
loves ; and it causes us to be peculiarly grateful to 
those who love our friend. Those who are dear to 
our dear friend are by that very fact. made dear 
to us; and those who show tenderness to our dear 
friend cause us thereby to have tenderness toward 
them. The truer and the deeper our friendship, the 
more far-reaching and the more potent our feeling of 
interest in those who are lookéd at in the light of our 
friend’s worth and admirableness. Those who would 
have no attractiveness to us on their own account, 
gain a firm hold upon our hearts when we consider 
that they have a place in the affections of one whom 
we hold dear as life itself. And those who show some 
ministry of affection to our friend of friends in his 
time of need, win a larger measure of our thankful- 
ness than we could ever accord to them for any such 
ministry to ourselves. Realizing this truth in the 
experiences of our human friendship, we can see a 
new meaning in the words of our Lord to his friends: 
“ A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another; even as I [your Friend] have loved 
you, that ye [my friends] also love 6f@ ‘another [as 
my friends];” and again: “ Inasmweh’as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye 
did it unto me.” 





LIFE MEASURED BY ITS PURPOSES, 


It was a rabbinical saying that the perfection of 
life consists in the attainment of purposes. The 
sentiment is a profound one. It makes the goal at 
which life is aimed the test and measure of its 
quality. No life will ever rise above its aim; it may 
fall far below it, but it cannot rise above it. The 
purposes of life form the upper limit of life; and all 
experience proves that, when they are strong and 
steady, they lift the whole life more and more into 
their own sphere and sweep, and thus become the 
measure of life, determining its attainments, on the 
one side, and protecting it from unworthy action on 
the other. The fixed purposes of life hold every 
energy to its right direction, as the polar attraction 
holds every magnetic needle to its unvarying position. 

_ Aristotle analyzed the idea of cause into four 
elements, which he called the formal, the material, 
the efficient, and the final cause, respectively. The 
formal cause of a house would be the plan of the build- 
ing as shaped in the builder’s mind; the material 
cause would be the wood, stone, and other elements 
which are built into the structure; the efficient cause 
would be the skill and force of the workmen who put 
together the materials according to a given plan; 
and the final cause would be the end which the 
building was designed and adopted to serve,—the 
cause which is both cause and end. Every true 
work of industry and skill involves these four ele- 
ments in its construction. And of the four causes, 


the final is the most important, because it is deter- 
mining for the others. The plan cannot be completed 
until the end is determined. The materials cannot 
be chosen except in the light of the purpose which 





nausea im them, or because we are becoming accus- 


the building is to serve, much less can the workmen 
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proceed with the building. Logically, therefore, the 
final cause stands before all the others, and decides 
what they must be. 


With equal appropriateness might this analysis be 
applied to human life. The plans which are formed, 
and the ways and means: which are devised to execute 
them, may be called the formal cause. The oppor- 
tunities of life, its wealth, knowledge, and other 
resources, correspond to the material which is to be 
built into the structure. The active powers, vigor of 
mind and energy of will, are the efficient cause which 
eombines the materials according to the plans adopted. 
But what comes last in the order of enumeration 
- comes first in importance. The end which it is pro- 
posed to secure in life, is the final cause which guides 
the working energies, determines the material, and 
gives character to the plan. Take the case of a life 
whose aim is ambition, the pursuit of power or wealth. 
All the plans of life must be formed in: accordance 
with this end. All lines of action which do not*bear 
upon personal self-advancement must be carefully 
ruled out, If any are chosen which seem inconsistent 
with this aim, they must be so bent and turned as to 
be made to contribute to the great end to which life 
is devoted, Unselfish efforts must be professed and 
the impression of disinterestedness produced in order 
that it may be turned to account in furthering the 
ends which lie coiled up like a spring within the 
machinery of every action. This ambition will also 
make its own use of materials. It requires those 
which are tractable to its purpose. It will use men 
of little uprightness because they are such. It will 
eagerly avail itself of men of strict integrity from 
whom it can succeed in concealing its true character, 
in order, thereby, to lend the appearance of virtue to 
its ends. It has a different language for different 
men, according to the ways by which it hopes to 
further its ends with them. This final cause deter- 
mines what efficient causes it will call into its service. 
It will have large use for shrewd foresight, and small 
use for conscience, It will employ with great service 
energy of will, but. will make little account of depth 
or tenderness -of feeling. But even these powers of 
the moral nature it can use indirectly for its ends, for 
it draws from them ideas and words wherewith to 
disguise its real purposes. The moral nature thus 
becomes a great convenience as a wardrobe from 
which may be derived a fair livery under which the 
most selfish life may parade before men with great 
profession of virtue and honor. 

The final cause governs all the rest: Purposes 
determine plans, materials, efforts. The dignity and 
energy of life rise in proportion to the nobleness of 
the ends to which life is devoted. Hence the great 
importance for every life of some worthy fixed pur- 
pose which shall lay its strong hand upon every plan, 
energy, and talent. There need be little fear of men 
going seriously astray in individual actions, if the 
great ends of their lives are clearly chosen. These 
aims tend more and more strongly to determine all 
individual choices and acts into the line of their own 
direction and action, It is the man who has no fixed 
aim in life, who has no settled conception of what 
he ig determined to become, who is in constant peril. 
There is a deep, underlying consistency in human 
life, despite all that is said to the contrary. Those 
lives which are called inconsistent are doubtless con- 
sistent with their inconstancy of purpose. They act 
variably, because they are variable. Men cannot 
calculate their actions because they cannot calculate 
them themselves. Their morality depends on vary- 
ing moods, not on unvarying purposes. "They are 
double-minded,—theoretically right-minded perhaps, 
or in some conditions noble-minded ; practically weak 
and vacillating, the sport of passion and temptation, 
—“ unstable in all their ways.” 

* Every observant student of life must find accumu- 
lating proof of the truth that the meaning of life is 
measured by its end. It is obvious that this princi- 
ple carries our thoughts beyond this present world ; 
for we can never find the utmost limit of our life 
within the narrow boundaries of time. Here lies one 





of the deepest meanings of our belief of immortality. 
It gives range and sweep to life. If these few years 
were all of life, the most aspiring souls would be but 
as birds which beat the bars of their prison-house, 
longing for a larger liberty, a greater sphere for life’s 
growth and perfection. The hope of immortality 
gives range and sweep to all the noblest purposes 
which men form and attain in this world. It assures 
the soul that the shining way of growth and service 
upon which it longs: to enter does not terminate at 
the tomb, but that it leads through its portal into a 
larger, freer realm of spiritual life and growth, where 
the worthy purposes of life, so imperfectly attained 
here, shall find their full completion.. As the pur- 
poses for this life which terminate upon character, 
nobleness, and usefulness, crown and elevate all the 
activities and employments of life, so does the assumed 
hope of an immortal life crown and complete all the 
purposes of this lower life, disclosing their promise 
and possibilities, and assuring their realization. 

The conception of life which is involved in the idea 
of its perfection as consisting in the attainment of 
purposes, is a suggestive one. According to this con- 
ception, life is an achievement. Its perfection is not 
found in its conditions, but in its struggles; not in 
its comforts and enjoyments, but in its conquests and 
acquisitions, This conception of life banishes at once 
all maudlin sentimentality about life, all pessimistic 
praise of unconsciousness as the goal of life, all apology 
for ennui as life’s normal condition. It brands all 
such conceptions of life as perversions unworthy of 
our moral nature and ‘noblest aspirations. Its key- 
note is achievement. It says: Have something to do. 
Do it. Life is heroic; the world is a sphere for 
training the powers, for subduing the lower and 
developing the higher. Life is not a meaningless 
play, nor a stupid farce ; it isa reality, an opportunity, 
a strife for real rewards. 

This conception of life cannot be maintained unless 
it is held in relation to God. The sickly and despair- 
ing view of life which. declares that it is not worth 
living is the offspring of a philosophy which has no 
living sense of God. Instead of the reason, love, and 
energy of God, “the unconscious” is set forth as the 
basis and end of the universe. No world that is 
worth living in, and no life which means anything 
noble or good, can be based upon such a deification 
of negation and nonsense. If our modern life is to 
be strong and healthy, it must be true to faith in a 
living God who rules the world in righteousness and 
love, and who is working out in human life his pur- 
poses of blessing for men who are solemnly called to 
co-operate with him, and to find; their true welfare 
and happiness in the line of his designs: for them. 
The word “ life” will mean to men, in the long run, 
what the word “God” means to them. We cannot 
long hold our purposes to any very high mark except 
by holding them in relation to a great divine purpose 
for the world which embraces, elevates, and gives 
dignity and meaning to all the truest ends and high- 
est aims of human life. Our lives will lose their 
greatest strength and inspiration, if they are cut off 
from those high principles and truths which are min- 
gled with the name of God. To know that our fee- 
ble plans fit into the plan of the world, to be assured 
that our purposes are embraced in that great purpose 
of God which sweeps through time and rules eternity, 
is the only adequate inspiration to our noblest thought 
and best endeavor. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


In communicating his truth to man, God is necessitated 
to employ human language; and in using this language 
his meaning is, in a, sense, limited by the limitations. of 
the language. When God would indicate to us his feel- 
ings toward man, he has to make use of words which 
were designed Bhongeays men’s feelings toward one 
another. Thesé words as used by God ought, therefore, 
to be accepted as suggestive of the truth, rather than as 
definitive of it. They mean more than is covered by 
their literal signification. Peculiarly is this true of such 
a word as “repent.” We are told,.on the one hand, that 
God does not repent; and, on the other hand, that he 
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does. Each statement indicates a truth which jt does | 
not fully define. God’s loving purposes never ch 
but God in love adapts himself to man’s changes of pur. 
pose. The recurrence of the word “ repented,” as applic 
cable to God, in the current Sunday-school lessons, call, 
up fresh inguiries on the subject, A Rhode Island 
reader asks ; 


an ge, 


In your Notes on Open Letters, please give some explanation 
of the passage, “And the Lord repented of the evil which he 
thought to do unto his people” (Exod. 32: 14), making special 
reference to the word “repented?” 

The word “repented,” in this connection, means to be 
grieved, or to be sorry; the Hebrew word being anothe 
from that which (as in Ezekiel 18: 30) is rendered in 
our common version “repent,” but in the Revision jy 
rendered “return.” The idea just here clearly: is, tha 
God bore himself: toward Israel as he would have borne 
himself if, in the tenderness of his heart, he were sorry 
that he had intended to bring punishment on his ¢ebellious 
people. It ought to be a comfort to us all that Gog 
chooses to speak of his relations to us, and of our rela. 
tions to him, as if it were possible for us to grieve him 
by our ingratitude, and for him to have tenderest sym. 
pathy with us in our weakness and needs. : 


One gain which the teacher has over the preacher jg 
in the disclosure of his hearer’s personal. lack and. per. 
sonal needs in the process of questioning and answering, 
Most preachers would be astonished at the ignorance of 
their average hearer on points which they suppose to be 
thoroughly understood by all their hearers; and they 
would be no less astonished at the failure of their average 
hearer to grasp the meaning of simple statements. made 
by them in language which they suppose ta be explicit 
and intelligible beyond the possibility of doubt or ques. 
tion. A reason forthe preacher’s surprise in such a case 
would be found in his habit of taking it for granted that 
his hearers are better informed than they are—before 
and after his-preaching.. Just here it is that the good 
teacher is guarded.against similar surprises by his habit 
of testing his hearer’s knowledge of the: subject of his 
teaching. An editor Ras a measure of the teacher’s ad- 
vantage so far, through the letters that come to him, 
from readers near and far, in comment on articles whid 
have appeared in his columns. Indeed, the Editor ¢ 
The Sunday Sehool Times. acknowledges. his: constant 
indebtedness to those readers who write to him from 
week to week in proof of their inability to comprehend 
plain statements of simple truth on their first reading. 
Without this reminder of the mental limitations of his 
readers generally, he might fail of making clear to any 
of them many a point which now he is enabled to bring 
out within the comprehension of some of them.- A good 
illustration of this truth is furnished by a Northern New 
York reader, who is staggered at the following statement 
in a recent-editorial on the “Gain of a Twofold View:” 
“In many a case it is true that two pairs of eyes are.need: 
ful.to that twofold vision which is essential to a. correct 
mental view of an object of sight. The two sides of the 
shield must be looked at from opposite directions, at one 
and the same time, in order to their intelligent observing 
in their separate distinctness; and it takes two persons, 
seeing separately yet seeing co-operatively, to secure 
that twofold view of the two-sided shield without which 
the shield cannot be seen and known in its diversified 
completeness.” It is concerning this explicit statement, 
that the correspondent writes: aa. 

If you will tell me how to look at one object at the same 
time and see two opposite sides, I will believe the moon is 
made of green cheese. 

_“The shield” above referred to is the shield which 
had one side of gold and another side of silver, as told 
of in the familiar story of two knights looking, at it 
from opposite directions at the same time; the one 
knight calling it golden, and the other silver, both 
knights being right and both being wrong. It will be 
observed by the italicised words, that it is explicitly said 
that “two pairs of eyes are needful” for this work, and 
that “it takes two persons” to “look at ‘one objéct at 
the same time and see two opposite sides.” It might 
also have been said, as indeed it now is said, that in 
some cases a man needs to look at the same thing two 
times, or even twenty-two times, in order to see it as it is. 
Evidently this Northern New York reader wrate his 
note before he had used his eyes sufficiently in the read- 
ing of plain English. His handwriting, and the busi- 
ness in which his letter-heading would seem to indicate 
that he is engaged, go to show that he is a man of aver- 
age intelligence; and as such, therefore, his ‘case is 
exhibited to the preachers and teachers among ‘the 
readers of The Sunday School. Times, as showing them 
how much they have to do in making the truth intelligi- 
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toa man of his mental measure. And now a new 
ve ulty is before him, poor fellow! for, since this point 
. sate clear to him, he is pledged to believe that “the 
a nis made of green cheese.” That is another mis- 
oN onhis part, from which he may be delivered by 
repeated and persistent looking. 











PLEDGES. 
BY M. F. BUTTS. 


We are not left of God 
So long as a rose blooms at our window-pane ; 
So long as the sun shines, and the soft rain 
Calls forth the early violet from the sod. 
If but a wild briar by our pathway nod, 
After its winter death wakened again, 
Seeing its life we may forget our pain 
Of unbelief. Who brings forth life but God? 
He stains with tender tint the lily’s lip; 
Feeds with incessant, care the insect crew ; 
Drops honey for the wandering bee to sip, 
In a white chalice set with pearls of dew. 
The glow-worm hath his lamp; the firefly’s light 
Is but a pledge of love writ on the night. 


North Conway, N. H. 





THE OFFERINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


Offerings are among the most ancient and most com- 
mon features of the religions of the world. It is the 
common feeling of mankind that is expressed in the 
Hebrew law: “‘ None shall appear in the presence of 
Jahveh empty.” The ordinary offerings of the religion 
of the old covenant are not different in kind from the 
offerings of the other religions, but they differ chiefly in 
the deity to whom they are offered. A development in 
the offerings may easily be traced in the history of God’s 
people and in the several codes. We have no space for 
this; but shall limit ourselves, for the most part, to the 
elaborate system of the priest code. 

I. The Material of the Offerings.—Offerings might con- 
sist of animals, vegetables, and things. But these all 
must possess certain qualities making them suitable for 
offerings. ‘The animals were limited to the domestic 
animals of the herd, the flock, or the cote. They must 
be clean and healthy, and at least eight days old. The 
vegetables were limited to some form of grain which 
might be presented either in the green ear or the roasted 
ear, as raw meal, or made into wafers, cakes, and loaves. 
The vegetable offering received the special name of 
minchah, Wine was offered as a libation. Frankin- 
cense and oil were mingled with the minchah. Salt ulso 
accompanied the offerings, on account of its seasoning 
and cleansing virtues. The things that were offered 
were such as were earned by the industry of men in law- 
ful occupations, and were ‘appropriate for the uses of the 
holy places. The term gorban, which originally was used 
for all offerings as the most comprehensive term, at last 
in usage was appropriated generally to the offering 
of things. 

II. Classification of the Offerings.—The offerings may 
be classified from several points of view: 1. From the 
disposition of the offerer, they are either (1) free-will 
offerings, voluntary expressions of interest in the worship. 
of God, ordinarily therefore in the gift of things to the 
holy places ; (2) thank offerings, expressing thanksgiving 
for blessings and praise for benefits received, ordinarily 
in the form of peace offerings; or (3) the votive offering, 
a promised gift, devoted to God in case of the reception 
of desired benefits, in several forms of offering. 2. From 
the recognition of divine proprietorship in the Holy 
Land and its products, there were the offerings of first- 
fruits, firstlings, and tithes. 3. But the most important 
classification is from the aim or object of the offering, to 
gain union and communion with God in his sacred places. 
From this point of view there are four classes: (1) The 
whole burnt offering, (2) the peace offering, (3) the sin 
offering, and (4) the trespass offering. We shall explain 
these more in detail. ' 

III. The Ceremonies of the Offerings.—There aré certain 
ceremonies that are common to the four great classes of 
offerings, and other ceremonies that are peculiar to each 
ofthem. It is necessary first to consider the ceremonies 
that are common, in order that we may then, in the pe- 
culiar ceremonies, learn the special meaning of each. 

In the animal sacrifices, the person who makes the 
offering (1) presents the animal in the court of the taber- 
nacle at the north side of the brazen altar. This presen- 
tation is in order to satisfy the priest that the offering is 


that it is the act of the offerer himself. (2) The offerer 

solemnly sets the offering apart by the imposition of his 

hands upon the head of the animal. Thereby it is dedi- 

cated to God for the purposes of the offering. (3) The 

offerer cuts the throat of the animal, and thus slaughters 

him, The animal is then flayed and cut into the pieces 

appropriate to the offering. (4) The work of the priest 

is to receive the blood in a basin from the neck of the 

victim, and to receive from the offerer the parts of the 

flesh of the victim, and to use these materials of sacrifice 

in the several ways appropriate to the four kinds of sacri- 

fice. The materials of the vegetable offerings were pre- 

pared by the offerer, and given into the hands of the 

priests, to be taken by them to the altars. 

IV. The Whole Burnt Offering.—The whole burnt 

offering is so called because the whole victim, or rather 

all parts of it that were clean or could be cleansed, were 

burned upon the altar, The Hebrew term ‘olah means 

“going*up,” ascending to heaven. The whole victim, 

flesh and blood, ascended to heaven in fire and smoke, 

as an odor of gratification, giving gratification to God; 

for acceptance, that the offerer might be accepted by 
him; and to cover him, ascending as his offering, his 
representative, for himself. It expresses worship, the 
ascent of the devotion of the man, his inmost soul, his 
heart’s affections and aspirations unto God. This offer- 
ing was the ritual offering for the hours of prayer and. 
sacred days. The animal sacrifice was accompanied by 
a minchah of meal mingled with olive oil and frankin- 
cense, and a drink offering of wine. These also went up 
in the flame azkharah, to bring the offerer to remembrance 
before God. A whole burnt offering of a lamb was made 
every morning and evening, at the hours of morning and 
evening prayer. These offerings were doubled on the 
Sabbaths to indicate the greater intensity of worship on 
these days. On the new moons the offerings were increased 
still farther to two bullocks, one ram, and seven lambs, 
making these days greater days of worship than the Sab- 
baths. The great feasts of the Jewish year doubled the 
burnt offerings of the new moons, heightening the wor- 
ship on these days; namely, the Passover, feast of un- 
leavened bread, Pentecost, feast of trumpets, day of 
atonement. The climax of worship is reached in the 
feast of tabernacles, when seventy bullocks were offered 
during the week, besides the offerings of rams and lambs 
of the other feast days. The closing feast, the day fol- 
lowing the feast of tabernacles, lessens the burnt offerings 
to the normal number of the feasts. 

V. Peace Offerings.—The peace offerings, like the whole 
burnt offerings, are common to the great religions of the 
fvorld. They were connected with feasts, The general 
term zebach refers to the slaughter of the animal for food. 
The alternative shelamim indicates the perfecting of the 
relation between God and the offerer,—a relation of peace 
and communion expressed by the communion meal. In 
the ritual of the peace offering, only the blood and the 
fat pieces went to the altar. The right shoulder was 
heaved,—that is, raised up and down as a ceremony of 
presentation,—and given to the officiating priest; the 
breast was waved,—that is, moved to and fro as another 
ceremony of presentation,—and then given to the priest- 
hood. The rest of the flesh was eaten by the offerer and 
his friends in the communion meal, expressing union 
and communion with God as the essential thing in’ the 
peace offering. The minchah of the peace offering was 
divided in a similar way. A portion went up with the 
fat and the blood on the altar, to bring the offerer to 
remembrance before God, and a portion was eaten in the 
communion meal, In the ritual there is no prescription 
of peace offerings. But it was urged upon the people 
to make them at the great animal festivals, when they 
were to invite the Levites and the poor to their com- 
munion meals, The feast of tabernacles, as the great 
final harvest feast, was especially observed by the multi- 
tude of peace offerings. 

However, the ritual prescribes a special peace offering 
in the paschal victim. This was a peace offering in its 
essential feature of the communion meal. It differed 
from all other peace offerings in that it was a great 
national peace offering and communion feast in which 
every Israelite must participate under penalty of cutting 
off from God’s people. It differed from the ordinary 
peace offering in that the entire victim was eaten by the 
offerers, with the exception of the blood that went to the 
altar. And at the institution of the Passover the blood 
was applied by the sprig of hyssop to the posts of the 
doors of their houses as a ceremony of consecration of 
the nation. Unleavened bread and bitter herbs take the 
place of the minchah of the ordinary peace offering. 

Another special form of the peace offering was the ram 
of consecration at the consecration of the Aaronic priest- 





suitable, and in accordance with the law, and to show 


of all peace offerings, there is a special use of a portion 

of the blood. It was applied to the right ear, the right 

thumb, the right great toe, of Aaron and his sons, to 

sanctify them as priests of God. The theocratic narra- 

tor gives us another special form of the peace offering, 

at the institution of the covenant (Exod. 24). Besides 

the communion meal, half of the blood of the victims 

was scattered about upon the people, This is called the 

blood of the covenant, and its purpose was to consecrate 

them and sanctify them as the people of the covenant;— 

a kingdom of priests, a holy people, the peculiar property 

of God, their redeemer. In all of the peace offerings 

the communion meal is the essential thing; but in these 
three special forms of the peace offering the blood is 
applied to the offerers and their homes to consecrate 
them as the holy people of God. 

VI. The Sin Offerings.—The sin offerings are a peculiar 
institution of the Hebrew religion. They are found in 
only one of the four codes of the Pentateuch ; namely, the 
priest code. They are of great importance in the ritual, 
The special ceremony isthe application of the blood of the 
victim tothe horns of the altars and the base of the altar of 
burnt offering, in order to cover over the sin of the people 
that defiled them. The altars, the places of the divine 
presence, were defiled by the impurity of the people in the 
midst of which they were erected, notwithstanding all the 
care that was taken to fence them off and keep from them 
every kind of impurity. Hence they must be cleansed 
by the blood, the seat of life and the strongest of cleansing 
materials. Sin was purged away from the altars by the 
application of the blood. This is the essential idea of 
the sin offering. 

There are three grades of the sin offering, in accordance 
with the three altars that were to be'cleansed. 

1. The altar of burnt offering in the court was cleansed 
by the application of blood to its horns and base. A ruler 
brought a shaggy he-goat, an drdinary person brought a 
female kid or lamb, a poor person might bring a young 
dove or pigeon. In all these cases, expiation was by the 
blood of these victims. The flesh of the victim went to 
the priests. The law also provides for the poorest person. 
Some might be unable to present even a pigeon. In this 
case the tenth part of an ephah of fine meal without oil 
or frankincense was presented, and a handful was burned 
on the altar to bring the offerer to remembrance before 
God. In this case the application of blood to the altar 
was not necéssary to accomplish the atonement. The 
grace of God provided for the poorest and meanest of his 
people, and could even dispense with that which seemed 
necessary to accomplish the expiation. 

2. The altar of incense in the holy place was cleansed 
by sin offerings for the priests or the congregation. The 
ritual provided for such sin offerings on the new moons 
and at the annual feasts, These were of shaggy he-goats, 
But special offerings apart from the ritual sin offerings 
consisted of bullocks, In these cases, the blood was taken 
into the holy place, and sprinkled seven times before the 
veil, some of it was put upon the horns of the altar of 
incense, and the rest of it was poured out at the base of 
the altar of burnt offering, thus cleansing both altars, 
The fat pieces went to the altar of burat offering, but the 
flesh was burned without the camp. 

3. The cleansing of the altar of the holy of holies. On 
the day of atonement, two shaggy he-goats were selected, 
one for Jahveh and one for ‘Azaze/l, There has been and 
continues to be great difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of ‘Azazel. Some have regarded it as the name 
of the goat, “‘ scapegoat; ” others, of the mountain whither 
the goat was sent; still others, of an evil spirit to whom he 
was assigned. It is probably an abstract noun denoting 
“for entire dismissal” or “removal.” The he-goat for 
Jahveh was offered in the usual way, only the blood of 
the victim went into the holy of holies. The high-priest 
first made a special sin offering for himself, and took its 
blood into the holy of holies to the mercy throne, the 
kapporeth, the highest place for coveting over sin. He 
then took the blood of the goat for Jahveh into the holiest 
of all, applied it to the Zapporeth, and sprinkled it seven 
times before it, and then applied it to the horns of the 
altar of incense, and, last of all, to the altar of the outer 
court, thus cleansing the three altars. This annual 
cleansing of the highest altar is the culmination of the 
system of the monthly cleansing of the altar of incense, 
and the continual cleansing of the altar of burnt offering 
by private sin offerings. In this way the place of access 


to God was purged, the impediments of human sin and 
guilt were removed, and the way of communion was 
purified. 

The goat for ‘Azazel was then presented. A solemn 
confession of sin was made in connection with the imposi- 
tion of the hands of the high-priest, and he put the sins 





hood. Besides the communion meal, the common feature 


of the people, by this ceremony, on the head of the goat, 
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.and sent it away, in charge of a trusty man, into the wil- 
derness, for the entire dismission and removal of sin from 
the holy places. This ceremony expresses the doctrine 
of forgiveness, as the other ceremony that of expiation. 
The sin is taken away as a burden upon the head of the 
goat, and removed once for all and forever from them, and 
they are no more laden with their guilt. Similarly, the 
prophet Micah represents God as casting the sin of the 
people in the gulf of the sea (Micah 7:19). Hezekiah 
sings of God’s casting sins behind his back (Isa. 38 ; 17) ; 
and the Psalmist blessed Jahveh because 
“ As far as the east is from the west 
So far hath he removed our transgressions from us.” 
(Psa. 103 : 12.) 

VII. The Trespass Offering.—Many scholars regard the 
trespass offering as a variety of the sin offering. But 
really it has a different ceremony and is altogether differ- 
ent in idea. ’Asham is a compensation or fine for viola- 
tion of the rights of God in his holy places.’ The simple 
trespass offering was a ram. The flesh went to the priests 
as the representatives of God. Only the blood and the 
fat pieces went to the altar. There is nothing like the 
special use of the blood in the sin offering, or of the flesh 
as in the peace offering. The flesh all goes to the priests 
asacompensation. This is the idea of the offering. Spe- 
cial trespass offerings are mentioned for the leper and the 
Nazarite. The Nazarite offered a lamb of the first year 
for the days of his uncleanness through inadvertence. 
The leper offered a lamb, or a dove or pigeon if poor. 
The flesh went to the priest, as in all the trespass offer- 
ings; but a portion of the blood was applied to the right 
ear, right thumb, and right great toe of the leper, to con- 
secrate him. This resembles the special peace offering 
at the consecration of the priesthood in the use of the 
blood; but in other respects it adheres to its own class 
of offerings in the disposition of the flesh, and does not 
resemble the ram of consecration in the use of the flesh, 
which, in the latter case, was eaten in the communion 
meal, as in peace offerings. It is significant that. the 
great prophet of the exile, when he wished to present the 
Messiah under the form of a servant, and as the victim of 
the sins of his people (Isa. 53), did not choose the whole 
burnt offering, the peace offering, or the sin offering, but 
the trespass offering, because that was the only one in the 
ritual that was suitable to express those ideas of com- 
pensation and substitution that were the essential fea- 
tures of the sufferings of the Messiah. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that the Revised Version retains the rendering 
sin offering,’ 

There are many important things in the sacrifice sys- 
tem of the Old Testament that we have been obliged to 
pass over on account of the limits of space and the 
importance of giving a comprehensive view of the sys- 
tem of offerings; but we have given all things that are 
essential to the system. 

VIII. The Symbolism of the Offerings.—The offerings 
express 'in simple, graphic form the various forms of 
worship appropriate to the people of God, The people 
were to Vvorship God with all their hearts, in fixed hours 
of prayer, and in holy days, weeks, months, and years. 
The whole burnt offering ascending to God in the flame 
expressed the ascent of the heart unto God. And so 
the Apostle Paul represents that Christ loved us, and 
gave himself up for us, an offering and a sacrifice to 
God for an odor of a sweet smell (Eph. 5 : 2), and exhorts 
us to present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able to God (Rom. 10: 2). It is the ascension of the 
Messiah to heaven as the well+beloved Son of God with 
an accomplished work, which is the special fulfillment of 
this kind of sacrifice. 

The peace offering, with its communion meal, is per- 
petuated in the Lord’s Supper, where the bread and the 
wine take the place of the flesh and the blood of the 
ancient peace offerings. The establishment of the Lord’s 
Supper was the new covenant sacriticial meal over against 
the old covenant sacrificial meal vf the Sinaitic cove- 
nant. It was also the institution of a perpetual feast,— 
the Christian Passover (1 Cor. 5: 7), in place of the 
Jewish Passover. It also comprehended the significance 
of the ram of consecration and all other offerings of the 
covenant. “ Forif the blood of goats and bulls, and the 
ashes of a heifer sprinkling them that have been defiled, 
sanctify unto the cleanness of the flesh: how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without blemish unto God, cleanse your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God?” 
(Heb. 9: 18 et seg.) 

We must carefully distinguish the application of the 
blood’ of Christ to the persons of his people, either in 
the form of drinking the cup of the Lord’s Supper, orin the 
spiritual sprinkling of the conscience,—as the character- 
istic feature of the special peace offerings of the Old Testa- 





ment for purposes of consecration and sanctification,—from 
the application of the blood to the altars of God, which 
is characteristic of the sin offering, and expresses expia- 
tion. The Apostle John refers to this consecrating and 
sanctifying blood when he tells us that “the blood of 
Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all sin” (1: John 1:: 7). 
The sin offering, by its special ceremony of applying the 
blood to the horns and bases of the altars, expresses the 
purging away of the defilement of sin from the places 
of the divine presence. Our Saviour fulfilled this kind 
of sacrifice when he suffered without the gate (Heb. 18: 
12), as the bodies of the sin offering for the people were 
burned without the camp; when he, through his own 
blood, entered in once for all into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption (Heb. 9:12), and he became 
the one whom God set forth to be a propitiatory: (the 
kapporeth, or mercy throne) through’ faith, by his blood 
(Rom. 8 : 25). : 

The great prophet’ of the exile sees in the Suffering 
servant the trespass’ offering for the sins of the people. 
This was the Messiah, especially in his suffering as our 
substitute upon the cross of Calvary, “who his own self 
bare our sins in his body upon the tree, that we, having 
died unto sins, might live unto righteousness; by whose 
stripes ye were healed” (1 Pet. 2: 24). We have only 
attempted a brief sketch of the symbolism of the sacri- 


fices, and much has been omitted. But we have enough 


to see that our Saviour sums up in himself the meaning 
of all the sacrifices of the Old Testament: “For by one 
offering he hath perfected for ever them that are sancti- 
fied” (Heb. 10 : 14). 

It is a singular feature of modern theology that the 
chief significance has been given to the trespass offering 
in the symbolism of the sacrificial system of the Old 
Testament, and its features of substitution and compen- 
sation haye been extended over the other offerings so 
as to obscure their true significance. The doctrine of 
redemption should be enriched by adding to the doc- 
trines of substitution and compensation, already suffi- 
ciently emphasized, the doctrine of the consecrating and 
sanctifying blood of the peace offering, the expiating 
and covering blood of the sin offering, the communion 
of the holy meal, and the union with God in the holy 
aspirations of the burnt offering. Then we shall realize 
more strongly that, while the offering was offered once 
for all by our Mediator and Redeemer, it is yet an ever- 
lasting offering, and our redemption depends upon our 
constant appropriation of that sacrifice in its several 
forms of salvation. 


Union Theological Seminary. 





ALONE. 
BY E. G. CHEVERTON. 


Athirst and weary lies the strand, 
Mocked by the sunny, salty sea; 

The waves come dancing hand in hand, 
And leap and laugh, in childish glee, 

Among the barren dunes of sand. 


There, leaning wistful to the land—~ 
As once in fear it sought to flee, 

And, paralyzed by God’s command, 
Was chained to duty—stands a tree, 

Sore buffeted by blast and brand. 


It leans, in longing, to the land,— 
And laughter seems in all the sea, 

And wrinkled leughter in the sand; 
Seems laughter in the breeze to be, 

That only fevered when it fanned, 


But nightly, nearer, bends the sky, 
And near the sympathetic moon; 

God’s robes of cloud go trailing by 
Inviting touch, assuring boon; 

So far the land, but heaven so nigh. 


Soul, leaning willful to the land, 
Whom God hath set by his salt sea,— 
*Tis hard for thee to understand 
The larger world that stoops to thee, 
Above thy barren dunes of sand. 
Chicago, Ills, 





THE BIBLE IN ITALY. 


HELP FROM AN UNEXPECTED QUARTER, 
BY MRS. JULIA ROBERTSON, 


Whilst a multitude of good Christian people are 
exerting their brains, spending their money, and devot- 
ing their time, in the effort to discover how, by any 
means, and at any cost, the Bible can be put into the 
hands of the people of Italy, the problem is being 
solved in a most unexpected manner, and by the most 
unlikely person. The editor of a republican, almost a 
socialistic, journal, the Secolo, has just advertised that 











he is about to bring out a “new edition of the Bible” 
So little, however, does he realize the force of what hy 
is doing, that he places his advertisement under the heag 
of “ Literature and Art.” This is how he announces jt, 
. “There is a book in which is gathered up the poetry 
and science of all humanity. It is the Bible, to whic, 
no work in any literature can be compared. The Iligi 
may have been for Greece, in certain epochs, the cod 


of its religious and political traditions, but the Bible { 


encloses the thought of all the ages. Believers anj 
non-believers have read andestudied it. It was the book 
that Newton read most frequently. When Cromwel 
went to battle, he slung it to his holster, and even Vo). 
taire had it always upon his writing-desk. It is a book 
that is necessary for the culture of all classes, and that 
should be in every house.” 

Surely, a wonderful testimony this, coming from one 
who, in fighting against the “clericalism” that shocks 
every man of sense in Italy, is accustomed to slash also 
at religion,—not being able, in consequence of lack of 
knowledge, to discern what of good still exists in the 
Roman Catholic Church, 

He then goes on to say that the existing editions being 
too large and too costly to be attainable by the masses, 
he intends to bring this one out in weekly parts ata 
ridiculously low rate. Each number is to contain eight 
pages of letter-press, and from six to eight illustrations, 
All this is to cost only five centesimi, or one cent. There 
are to be two hundred.and odd numbers, and over nine 
hundred beautiful and varied engravings. The text is 
to be the only one that is not placed in the “ Index” by 
the Vatican,—that of Monsignor Martini, which is, of 
course, translated from the Vulgate. There are also 
copious notes. 

‘He then concludes; “This artistic and useful edition, 
the very first of its kind in Italy, is destined to havea 
success as extraordinary as its cheapness is-miraculous.” 
This vaunt of destined success is not an unfounded one, 
—for the-Secolo is, perhaps, the most widely read daily 
paper in Italy. Its circulation is chiefly through the 
northern provinces, but is not confined to them. It isa 
cheap one,—only costing a sou,—and is a great favorite 
with allthe working classes. Signor Edouard Sonzogno, 
its editor and proprietor, has for some time been. bring. 
ing out good class works in the same manner. and at the 
same. rate... While catering..in. some things—~such. as 
sensational’ news, and shaky-moraled romances—to the 
lower tastes of his countrymen, in most others. he aims 
at instructing them, and at bettering their condition,— 
physically and morally, too, according to his light. In 
all good and philanthropical works the Secolo is always 
to the fore. It raises funds and administers them, It 
establishes schools, and night refuges for men and boys, 
and is always most actively useful in cases of private dis- 
tress, as well as.in national disaster, such as earthquake 
and cholera. That all these philanthropical doings con- 
duce to the popularity of the paper, and to its financial 
success, is true, and how far the ruling motive is to be 
divided between gain to. pocket and brotherly love 
should not be inquired into too closely. Still, great 
good is done, and much credit is due to the energy and 
intelligence of Signor Sonzogno, hes 

It is not without significance that this popular editicn 
of thie Book of books should appear immediately after 
the adoption by the Italian Chambers of the New Penal 
Code, of which certain clauses are specially aimed at 
“abuses by priests.” Religion, as now represented in 
Italy, will receive a rude shock, but this blow is at the 
powerof the “Church;” but Providence knows how te 
use all manner of means and instruments for good; and 
there will now be ii the hands of the people something 
on which time, with the grace of God, will build up a 
better thing that will be fitted to take its place. 

One of the great difficulties in the way of the spread 
of the gospel in Italy has been that the only Italian trans- 
lations available have been those under the ban of the 
Vatican. Every one accustomed to work for the advance 
of. evangelical truth must have felt that, could the edition 
which has been approved by the pope be freely circu- 
lated, the work would be far easier. It is true that there 
are a certain number. of false. translations which are 
intended to give color to some‘of the equally false doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church; but these are not 
frequent enough to outweigh ‘the immense good that 
would be done, and, with advanced knowledge and spir- 
ituality, these errors, we hope, would correct themselves. 

But the Martini Bible is a very costly affair. It'is in 


three or four folio volumes, and so is beyend the reach 
of the bulk of a nation so poor as the Italians, - Of 
course, it was out of the question that our Protestant 
Bible societies should publish a translation that con- 
tained so many veilings and distortings of the truth, sd 
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that there seemed no way out of the difficulty. It is 
therefore only to be considered a special intervention of 
Providence that such an unlooked-for and such a novel 
help should have come from the Italians themselves. P 
Who can tell what, under God, this financial specula- 
tion of a sharp, money-making editor may lead to? , We 
may indeed say with St. Paul: “Whatthen? Only that 
in every Way, Whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is 
roclaimed; and therein I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 


Venice, Italy. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF TEACHERS’ 
MEETINGS. 
BY THE REV. 8. W. PRATT. 


While a student in Auburn Seminary, I attended the 
New York State Sunday-school Convention, held at 
Canandaigua, in which R.G. Pardee and Ralph Wells 
took a prominent part. Among other topics, that of a 
teachers’-meeting was forcibly presented. Such meetings 
were urged, not only as a possibility, but as a necessity for 
every school. Being then one of the superintendents of 
the Second Church of Auburn, I started a teachers’- 
meeting, which was held after the weekly prayer- 
meeting. Immediately upon entering upon my pas- 
torate at Brasher Falls, New York, I invited my teachers 
to the parsonage, and proposed and held one such meet- 
ing. The teachers agreed to continue it as a stated 
meeting, which was thereafter held around at their houses. 

Removing thence to Hammonton, New Jersey, a fruit- 
growing place of magnificent distances, I had my doubts 
whether my teachers would come, as some of them 
would have to do, one, two, and three miles; but they 
did, and those living the farthest off were among the 
most regular attendants. The meeting was held at the 
parsonage as being the most central place, and this was 
found to be better than going about from house to house. 

Afterwards, at Prattsburgh, New York, the same plan 
was continued; and the meeting, although held under 
different circumstances, was equally successful. Again, 
at Campbell, New York, the teachers’-meeting was begun 
and held with increasing interest. Here a happy accident 
occurred at house-cleaning time, when we were forced to 
take refuge around the dining-table; and all agreed that 
we had, at last, found the best place for the meeting. Sit- 
ting where we were close together, and could look into one 
another’s faces, and rest our books on the table, was a 
great improvement, and this has ever since been the place 
where the meeting is held. 

Now again in this city I have pursued the same course, 
and with the same results; thus the plan of meeting has 
continued under all conditions of place, weather, and 
circumstances. 

Ihave found personally, that, however much I have 
studied the lesson, the teachers’-meeting has helped me 
more than anything else to get an insight into the lesson, 
and to bring out its teachings in ‘their order. And it 
has been the general experience of the teachers, that 
nothing so helped to prepare them to teach as this 
meeting, and that they felt lost without it. 

I have always given the meeting an evening by itself. 
This has generally been Tuesday evening. Occasionally, 
when I was obliged to be absent on the regular evening, 
it was held after the prayer-meeting. 

My experience has been, that it is not well to hold it 
in the church, nor after any other meeting. Teachers 
will feel at liberty to stay away from a meeting in the 
church when they would not if held at the parsonage; 
and putting it in a corner will bring it into disfavor. It 
usually takes from an hour to an hour and a half to 
go over the lesson. I give most of Tuesday to the 
preparation of the lesson, studying first the lesson text 
itself, and then consulting commentaries and helps, 
digesting all at last into a plan of my own. My method 
of teaching is Socratic, questioning each one in turn, 
and giving full liberty for questions; sometimes it may 
be necessary to grade the questions to the teachers, but 
not often, I try to go to the bottom of the lesson, and 
teach it as exhaustively as possible, taking pains to bring 
out the force and relations of the words of the text. 
I never preach, or lecture, or read from commentaries, 
but try to make the teachers think out the lesson for 
themselves. I try not to let in hobbies, and to keep from 
wandering to side issues. There is ‘not often time for 
looking out Scripture references. The lesson is faith- 
fully taught, and its connection with the context made 
clear, so that on review the lessons of the quarter are 
seen to be a connected whole. If, for any reason, but few 
teachers are present, we sit down just the same, 

The effect of the teachers’-meeting is plainly seen in 
the classes whose teachers were present, when I bring out, 


the key of the lesson. From this experience of a quarter 
of a century of unbroken meetings, I believe it is pos- 
sible for any school to hold such a meeting, and that 
nothing would be more profitable. I am~sorry to say, 
however, that neither my predecessors nor my successors 
have succeeded in keeping up such a meeting; and the 
reason of their failure, I think, arises largely from their 
lack of the catechetical method. They lecture too much, 
and do not give their teachers a chance to think. 
Had they.been brought up at the feet of President Mark 
Hopkins, they would know what I mean. We bow our 
heads at the opening, and ask the Spirit’s guidance in 
our study, and this is all the formality of the meeting. 
At the close I go around, and ask each one what promi- 
nent truth he gets from the lesson; and thus the lesson 
is summed up, and fixed in the mind. This last exer- 
cise is very profitable. Asa whole, this is the pleasantest 
and most spiritual meeting I hold, and because of its 
freedom and interchange of thought and development 
of scriptural truth. Often, when we close, our fuces are 
aglow with love; and then the tongues are loosed to 
talk about the work in general, and this social part is so 
pleasant that the teachers find it hard to tear them- 
selves away. 


Monroe, Mich. e 





DISCORD. 
BY MRS. L, G. McVEAN. 


Sitting in sunshine, like a careless bird, 
My heart rose high, in notes of simple song, 
Blithe, or pathetic, as the strings were stirred 
By the dear Master’s touches, soft and strong: 
But now—the joyous gamut has been run, 
My happy-hearted singing-days are done. 


The harp is mute, save wild and wailing cords 
That all the storms of heaven strike upon, 
My soul complains, in agonizing words,— 
The music of life’s morning song is gone. 
Have faith, O fainting heart! nor quite forget 
That He who strung the harp can tune it yet! 


Mound City, Kan. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—————— 


THE TOW-BOY ON THE CANAL. 
BY THE REV. E. A. RAND. 


He was a tow-boy, and his name was Tom. He was 
companion to the four mules that patiently tugged at the 
canal-boat Dictator, and drew it and its load of grain 
over the sluggish brown waters. He was very much at 
home with those four mules. He had confidence in them, 
whether they had in him or not. Sometimes, he would 
take a nap onthe second mule, that had the broadest 
back, resting his head against the crupper of the harness. 
Perhaps the fact that he was thrown into the society of 
the mules so much, and had been kept in that society, 
would explain a certain set, obstinate, mulish disposition 
characterizing Tom. Any way, he was set against Sun- 
day-schools, Will Dunning lived in a house at the foot 
of whose garden of hollyhocks and marigolds the canal 
stretched out its lazy length of water. Will asked Tom 
to go to Sunday-school with him. 

“TI don’t believe in yer Sunday-schools,” growled 
Tom. 

“But go with me once, Tom? ” 

“Well, if you won’t tease me, I’ll go with you once.” 


to give more than one Sunday to this new departure, 


the scholars, and then up at the wall, 


than he that taketh a city.’ 
that boat along! Too hard for a feller!” 


*T hope you will come again.” 

He shook his head very doubtfully. ‘ Dunno! 
got to see the good of it afore I come agin.” 
favorite couch by day: “ Broadie, say! 
to Sunday-school agin. 
the good of it?” © 


Tom construed as an assent to his question. 


Tom, 





in a word or sentence or two, at the close of the school, 


Will knew it was of no use to ask this two-legged mule 


Tom the tow-boy went to Sunday-school, stared about 
him, in a vacant, listless way,—at the superintendent, at 


“What's that?” he said, his eye halting at a motto on 
the lavender-tinted wall: ‘He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit 
Don’t b’lieve you can tow 


At the close of the school, the teacher said to Tom, 
I’ve 
He told “Old Broadie,” whose broad back was Tom’s 
They want me 
But what’s the use if I don’t see 


Old Broadie lifted and lowered two long ears, which 


“That school don’t amount to much, Broadie!” said 
“What do you think of that sayin’ about rulin’ 


like to rule others,—don’t ye? Say, old feller, I have a 
great mind to try it—that—thing on the wall.” 

The more Tom thought about it, the more he was 
amused with the idea of making a trial of the worth of 
that motto from Proverbs. 

“T’ll try it on Bony. He'll be a-towin’ to-morrer,” 
said Tom. 

Down the canal, on the morrow, came Bony the tow- 
boy; a pert, saucy chap, quite sure to say and do some- 
thing disagreeable. Tom and Bony met at one of the 
locks, and Bony began by throwing a sneer at Tom. 
“Heard ye went to Sunday-school, Tom. Spect ye’s 
too pious to swear or fight, or cut up yer old capers.” 
“Oh!” said Tom. “TI ain’t pious.” 

“Then take that for a present!” cried Bony. 

Here the latter, flinging forward his whip-lash, drew 
it cutting and tingling across Tom’s legs. 

The next moment Tom was off his mule, and rushing 
toward Bony, when suddenly he stopped. He seemed 
to see ag&in, on the lavender-tinted wall, the motto: “ He 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” Hadn’t 
he told Old Broadie he would try the worth of this? 
Could he go back on that, any more than a mule change 
his mind? He looked at Bony, then looked at him 
some more, and turned on his heel, Another minute, 
Old Broadie and his three companions, guided by Tom 
the tow-boy, were tugging at the Dictator. Bony, too, 
was off; but he went off scratching his head. 

“Don’t understand that,” he mused. ‘I can see Tom 
a-lookin’ now. What made him look so sort of sor- 
rerful? ” 

If across Bony’s legs an ache from a drawn whip-lash 
had still lingered, he would not have thought remorse- 
fully about Tom. The latter, though, had only given 
Bony a chance to recall a face astonished and grieved. 
“Must say,” thought Bony, “’twas sort of mean in me. 
When a feller goes to the Sunday-school, ’tain’t jest right 
to twit him, and grab him, and pull him down from his 
mule, like.” 

The more Bony thought about it, the more dissatisfied 
he was with his conduct. 

The next day, about the time the two boys were ex- 
pecting to meet, Bony looked along the line of the hard, 
beaten tow-path. Then he glanced along the length of 
the placid, sleepy canal. 

“ Dictator late?” Bony wondered. ‘‘ No,” he informed 
himself ina moment. “No,she’s a-comin’!” Yes, some- 
thing like a big black fly was crawling down the drowsy 
canal, and he could see something black in the tow-path. 
“Mules!” said Bony. 

Soon he said, ‘‘ Old Broadie!” 

Then he exclaimed, “‘There’s Tom!” 

There was some delay at the lock, and Bony had 
jumped down from his mule to reconnoitre the move- 
ments of the lock-tender. All the time his eyes stu- 
diously avoided Tom. Tom, though, did not avoid 
anybody, He was stepping about, socially chatting 
with the tow-boys and other canal hands. Bony went 
too near the edge of the lock, and, abruptly, a heavy 
splash soon echoed on the air. 

“ Bony’s overboard!” was the ringing cry of a tow-boy. 

Tom sprang forward and looked down. It was just 
like human nature when he had this thought, “ Let him 
cool off. ’Twill do him good.” 

While he had this thought, he had also a view. He 
saw Bony’s pallid, terrified face. Somehow, he could 
see the motto on the lavender-shaded wall also, with 
that thought about the ruler of one’s spirit, Had he 
not better find out again what it was worth? Had he 
not promised Old Broadie? 

“Splash-sh-sh!” Down into the water went Tom. 
He could swim like one of the muskrats that love to 
haunt an old canal-bank and bore into it. When he 
came up out of the water, he was holding up Bony with 
one arm, manfully fighting for life with the other. For 
a few minutes there was great confusion at the lock. 
Soon the lock-tender rushed forward with a rope. Down 
it went to Tom and Bony, and up they came, drenched 
and dripping, but saved. 

The next Sunday, to the astonishment of Will Dun- 
ning, who lived in the midst of those hollyhocks and 
marigolds near the canal, Tom came forward and said, 
“ Guess I will go with you to Sunday-school.” 

“You will, Tom? Good!” 

“Yes, I have found out it can do something fora 
feller, and—I—I want it,—and—and Bony says he wants 
it too. So you’ve got two of us to tow into school.” 


“Ah! oh! Iam good for it,” said the delighted Will. 
** When it comes to towin’ to Sunday-school, I can tow 
better than your mules even.” 








your own sperrit? You don’t think much of it, You 


Watertown, Mass, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1888.] 




















, 4. July 1.—God’s Covenant with Israel Exod, 2 : 1-12 
2. July 8.—The Golden Calf. Exod. 32 : 15-26 
* §. July 15.—God’s Presence Promised Exod. 33 ; 12-23 
4. July 22.—Free Gifts for the Tabernacle Exod, 35 : 20-29 
_ & July 29.—The Tabernacle......... Exod, 40 : 1-16 
6. August 5.—The Burnt Offering..............<...0..00-c00000« Lev. 1: 1-9 
47. August 12.—The Day of At t Ley. 16 : 1-16 
_8. August 19.—The Feast of Tabernacles Lev. 23 : 33-44 





9 August 26.—The Pillar of Cloud and of Fire 
10; September 2.—The Spies Sent into Canaan... 
‘4. September 9.—The Unbelief of the People. 
12. September 16.—The Smitten Rock 





Num, 20 : 1-13 





Ya. September 23.—Death and Burial of Moses...................0006 Deut. 34 : 1-12 
44, September 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Deut. 21 ; 18-21 ; or, 
Missionary Lesson, 1 Thess, 1 ; 1-10, 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, AUGUST 5, 1888. 
TitLE: THE BURNT OFFERING. 
LESSON TEXT. . 
(Lev. 1:1-9. Memory verses, 4, 5.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


_1And the Lorp cailed unto 
MO’ses, and spake unto him out 
of the tabernacle of the congre- 
‘gation, saying, 

* 28peak unto the children of 
As’ra-el, and say unto them, If 
any man of you bring an offering 
unto the Lorp, ye shall bring 
your offering of the cattle, even of 
the herd, and of the flock. 

- 8 If his offering be a burnt sacri- 
fice of the herd, let him offer a 
male without blemish: he shall 
offer it of his own voluntary will 
at the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation before the Lorn, 

4 And he shall put his hand 
upon the head of the burnt offer- 
‘ing; and it shall be accepted for 
him to make atonement for him. 

5 And he shall kill the bullock 
before the Lorp: and the priests, 
‘Aa’ron’s sons, shall bring the 
blood, and’ sprinkle the blood 
round about upon the altar that 
is by the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation. 

6 And he shall flay the burnt 
offering, and cut it into his pieces, 

7 And the sons of Aa’ron the 
priest shall put fire upon the altar, 
and lay the wood in order upon 
the fire : . : 

8 And the priests, Aa’ron’ssons, 
shall lay the parts, the head, and 
the fat, in order ypon the wood 
that és on the firé which is upon 
the altar: 

9 But his inwards and his legs 
shall he wash in water: and the 
priest shall burn all on the altar, 
to be a burnt sacrifice, an offering 
made by fire, of a sweet savour 
nnto the Lorp, 


—_ 





REVISED VERSION. 

1 And the Lorp called unto 
Moses, and spake unto him out 
of the tent of meeting, saying, 

2 Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and say unto them, 
When any man of you offereth 
an oblation unto the LorD, ye 
shall offer your oblation of the 
cattle, even of the herd and of 
the flock. 

8 If his oblation be a burnt 

offering of the herd, he shall 

offer it a male without blemish: 
he shall offer it at the door of 
the tent of meeting, that he 
may be accepted before the 
Lorp. And he shall lay his 
hand upon the head of the 
burnt offering ; and it shall be 
accepted for him to make 
atonement for him. And he 
shall kill the bullock before 
the LorD: and Aaron’s sons, 
the priests, shall present the 
blood, and sprinkle the blood 
round about upon the altar 
that is at the door of the tent 

6 of meeting. And he shall flay 
the burnt offering, and cut it 

7 into its pieces. And the sons 
of Aaron the priest shall put 

‘fire upon the altar, and lay 
wood in order upen the fire: 

8 and Aaron’s sons, the priests, 
shall lay the pieces, the head, 
and the fat, in order upon the 
wood that is on the fire which 

9 is upon the altar: but its in- 
wards and its legs shall he 
wash with water: and the 
priest shall burn the whole on 
the altar, for a burnt offering, 
an offering made by fire, of a 
sweet savour unto the LogD, 


—_ 


o 


The American Committee would substitute “Jehovah” for “the 


Logp ” in verses 1, 2, 3, 5, and 9% 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: God's Covenant Relations with Israel. 


GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Only be strong and 
wery courageous, to observe to do according to all the law, which 
Moses my servant commanded thee: turn not from it to the right 
hand or to the left, that thou mayest have good success whither- 
soever thow goest.—Josh. 1 : 7. 


Lesson Topic: Covenant Relations Promoted by Self-Surrender. 


1, The Substitute Appointed, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Substitute Surrendered, vs. 4-6. 
3. The Substitute Consumed, vs. 7-9. 


GoLpEN Text: The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all.—Isa, 53 : 6. 





Darty Home READINGS: 


M.—Leyv. 1:1-9. The burnt offering. 

T.—Ley. 6 : 8-13. Law of the burnt offering. 
W.—Lev. 22 : 17-25, Offerings without blemish. 
T.—Lev. 9: 1-24. Aaron’s first offerings. 

F.—1 Kings 8 : 62-66. Solomon’s great offering, 
$.—1 Kings 18 : 7-29. Baal’s humiliation. 

$.—1 Kings 18 : 30-46. Jehovah's exaltation, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE SUBSTITUTE APPOINTED, 

1. A Living Offering: 

Ye shall offer... of the herd and of the flock (2). 
He hath given him flocks and herds (Gen. 24 : 35). 
Take both your flocks and your herds, ... and be gone (Exod. 12 : $2). 
ba ee _— go with their flocks and... herds to seek the Lord (Hos. 
Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable (Rom. 12 : 1). 
Wh. Without Blemish: ‘ 

He shall offer it a male without blemish (3). ° 


‘Take one young bullock and two rams without blemish (Exod. 29:1). 
Whatsoever hath a blemish, that shall ye not offer (Lev. 22 : 20). 

A glorious church, . . . holy and without blemish (Eph. 5 : 27). 

43 of a lamb without blemish and without spot (1 Pet. 1:19), 





Il, In Man’s Stead: 
That he may be accepted before the Lord (3). 
waraere hath a blemish . . . shall not be acceptable for you (Lev. 
Justifie “freely . .. through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus 
(Rom. 3 ; 24). 


In whom we have our redemption through his blood (Eph. 1 : 7). 
Acceptable to God through Jesus Christ (1 Pet. 2 : 5). 


1, “The Lord... spaie unto him out of the tent of meeting.’’ (1) 
The place ; (2) The parties ; (3) The purposes. 

2. “Speak unto the children of Israel, and say.”’ Divine revelation: 
(1) ts source ; (2) Its medium ; (8) Its destination ; (4) Its a 

8. ‘*When any man of you offereth, .. . ye shall offer.” (1) Willing- 
ness recognized ; (2) Service regulated. 


II, THE SUBSTITUTE SURRENDERED. 
1. Offered: 
He shall lay his hand upon the head of the burnt offering (4). 


He shall lay his hand upon the head of his.oblation (Lev. 3.; 2). 

The goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities (Lev. 16 : 22). 

The Lord hath laid on bim the iniquity of us all-(Isa. 53 : 6). 

bei? also, haying been once offered to bear the sins of many (Heh. 
: 28). : 


i. Accepted: 
It shall be accepted for him to make atonement for him (4). 

bai ayy" _ make atonement for them, and they shall be forgiven 
(Lev. 4 : 20). - 

“> we blood that maketh atonement by reason of the life (Lev. 

The p ests shall make your burnt offerings;... and I will accept 
you (Ezek. 43 : 27). 

Jesus Christ, through whom we have now received the reconciliation 
(Rom. 65 ; 11.) 

il. Slain: 
He shall kill the bullock before the Lord (5). 

ser shall... kill the sin offering in the place of burnt offering (Lev. 

2 29). ; 
As a lamb that is led to the slaughter (Isa. 53 : 7). 


Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain (Rev. 5: 12). 
The Lamb... slain from the foundation of the world (Rev. 13 : 8.) 


1. “A male without blemish.” (1) The symbol of strength ; (2) The 
symbol of purity ; (3) The symbol of value. 

2. That it may be accepted before the Lord.” (1) The place of 
acceptance ; (2) The basis of acceptance ; (3) The results of 
acceptance, ‘ 

8. ‘‘He shall... sprinkle the blood round about upon the altar.” 
f The shed blood ; (2) The sprinkled blood.—(1) The priest ; (2) 

e blood; (3) The altar: (4) The offerer. 


Ill, THE SUBSTITUTE CONSUMED. 
J. The Altar Prepared : 
Put fire upon the altar, and lay wood in order (7). 
Noah builded an altar unto the Lord (Gen. 8 : 20). \ 
Abraham built the altar there, and luid the wood in order (Gen. 
22 : 9). . 
er built an altar. ... And he put the wood in order (1 Kings 18 : 32, 
We Rate an altar (Heb. 13 : 10). 
Il. The Offering Prepared: 
Lay the pieces ... in order upon the wood (8). : 
Abraham... bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar (Gen. 
22 : 9). 
He.. —_ the bullock in pieces, and laid it on the wood (1 Kings 
18.: 33). 
There they crucified him (Luke 28 : 33). 
Who his own self bare our sins in his body upon the tree (1 Pet. 2 ; 24). 
ill. The Offering Consumed: 
The priest shall burn the whole on the altar (9). 
Tt shall be wholly burnt unto the Lord (Lev.'6 ; 22). crt re 
= fire of the Lord fell, and consumed the burnt offering (1 Kings 
: 38). 
= — of those beasts... are burned without the camp (Heb. 


Jesus also, . . . suffered without thé gate (Heb. 13 : 12). 
1. “Aaron’s sons, the priests, shall lay the pieces.” <The priestly 
oftice ; (2) The priestly ritual ; (3) The priestly work. 
2. ‘Burn the whole on the altar.” (1) None for self; (2) All for 


3. “A sweet savour unto the Lord.” (1) Complete surrender a 
duty; (2) Complete surrender a privilege.—Complete surrender 
(1) As performed on earth; (2) As accepted in heaven. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE BURNT OFFERING. 


Antiquity (Gen. 4 : 4; 8 : 20; 22: 2, 13; Job1:5). 

Acceptableness (Gen. 8 : 21; Lev. 1 : 9, 13, 17). 

Its purpose (Lev. 1:4;9:7; Num. 8:12), 

Its victims (Lev. 1 : 2, 3, 14; 22 : 19). 

Offered freely (Lev. 1 : 3; 22 : 18, 19). 

At the door of the tabernacle (Lev. 1:3; Deut. 12 ; 6, 11, 14), 
Entirely consumed (Lev. 1: 8, 9, 12, 13; 6 : 9). 

Superior offerings (1 Sam. 15 : 22; Jer. 7: 21-23; Hos. 6:6; Mark 12: 33). 
Symbol of Christ (Eph. 5 : 2; Heb. 19 : 8-10). 

Symbol of Christian consecration (Rom. 12 : 1). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


In Exodus 40 : 17-33 the actual erection of the tabernacle 
is narrated. The details are wellnigh identical with the 
commands included in the last lesson, verses 31 and 32 refer- 
ring to a part of the ritual previously enjoined (Exod. 30: 19, 
20). In the closing verses of the Book of Exodus (Exod. 40: 
34-38) there is a description of the “cloud” which covered 
the tent of meeting, and of the glory of the Lord which filled 
the tabernacle. The guidance of this visible sign of ‘the 
presence of the Lord is also referred to; compare the fuller 
account in Numbers 9 : 15-23 (Lesson, 9 for this quarter). 

The place of this lesson was “the tent of meeting,” in the 
encampment near Mount Sinai. The details of the ceremo- 
nial law seem to have been reserved until the sanctuary was 
finished, and this became the fitting place for making known 
these regulations. The time was probably the very day on 
which the tabernacle was reared, the first day of the first 
month of the second year. The second Passover was observed 
on the fourteenth day of the month, and a number of events 
intervened (Lev. 1 to Num. 9). . 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Sacrifices were not first introduced among the Israelites by 
Moses; but, like circumcision (Gen. 17 ; 10) and the Sabbath 
(Gen. 2: 3), they were incorporated in the Mosaic law from 
patriarchal usage. We read of sacrifices in the family of 





| 
Adam, particularly that of Abel, to which the Lord had 
respect (Gen. 4: 4); and possibly they may be implied b 
the coats of skins with which our first parents were clothe 
after the fall (Gen. 3: 21), as these must have been taken 
ftom slain animals, Noah offered sacrifice (Gen. 8 : 20) ,, 
did Abraham (12: 7, 8), Isaac (26 : 25), Jacob (46; 1) 
and Job (J ob 1:5). Mention is made of two sorts of animal 
offerings in patriarchal times; namely, first, burnt offerings 
as those of Noah and Job, in which the entire animal yy 
consumed upon the altar; and, secondly, such offerings x 
those of Jacob (Gen. 31 : 54) and Jethro (Exod. 18 : 12) in ; 
which only a portion of the animal was burned upon the 
altar, the remainder of the flesh being eaten as a sacred meal 
by the offerer and his friends, This second species of offer. 
ing is ordinarily intended by the term “sacrifices” in the 
Old Testament (Exod. 10 : 25; Deut. 12: 6), and correspon 
to what are technically denoted peace offerings (Lev. 3; 1) 
in the Mosaic law. In addition to these, Moses ‘added tio 
other species of sacrifice to the ceremonial; namely, sin offer. 
ings (Lev. 4:3) and trespass offerings (Lev. 6:6). These 
were intended to restore communion and the covenant rel 
tion with God, when these had been forfeited by specific acts 
of sin, or conditions of ceremonial defilement. The sin offer. 
ings dealt with these as simple transgressions of law, and 
hence as offenses in the sight of God. The trespass offerings 
dealt with them as infractions of the rights of either God oy 
man, in which property had been abstracted or dues with. 
held, so that damages could be assessed and ‘compeniation 
made (Lev. 5: 15,16; 6: 1-5). The burnt offering and peace 
offering were designed to seal and perpetuate the covenant 
relation to God, when it had not been disturbed by specific 
offenses such as ‘were contemplated in the other forms of 
sacrifice. wih oe 
Verse 1.—And Jehovah called unto Moses, and spake unto him 
out of the tent of meeting: The division of the Pentateuch into 
five books is certainly very ancient, and is justified by obvious 
divisions in the subject-matter, whether it was made by the 
writer himself or not. We should not, however, lose sight of 
the fact that the record is continuous, notwithstanding these 
divisions. ‘This verse connects directly with the Close of the 
last chapter of Exodus, or, rather, with verse 35, the succeed. 
ing verses 36-38 being parenthetical. As soon as Moses had 
erected the tent of meeting, the appointed place where God 
would henceforth meet with his people, and the glory of God 
had taken formal possession of it, it became the place of reve. 
lation on the part of God (Exod. 25 : 22; 29: 42, 43), and 
the place of worship on the part of the people. A revelation 
is accordingly made to Moses, who is throughout the organ 
of divine communication with the people, respecting the wor- 
ship, which should there be paid. Only such worship as God 
himself enjoins is acceptable to him, not. uncommanded 
“ will-worship” (Col. 2: 23). In Hebrew manuscripts there 
are occasionally letters of unusual size, larger or smaller than 
the body of the text, or in unusual positions, reversed or 
above the line. These are perpetuated in our printed Bibles, 
although their origin is unknown. The word translated 
“called,” in this verse, has a letter smaller than the rest, the 
omission of which would make the phrase identical with that 
used in Numbers 23 : 4, 16, where it is said that “God. met 
Balaam,” the word here employed suggesting the idea, not of 
meeting by appointment, as in Exodus 29 : 42, but of encoun- 
tering as if by-accident. Some critics take this to be an indi- 
cation of a various reading, “Jehovah met Moses.” ' It is 
much more likely that’ the peculiarity of the letter was 
designed to arrest attention, as though it were underscored, 
with the view of emphasizing the difference between the 
casual communication, so to speak, granted to Balaam, and 
the established scheme of divine revelation imparted through 
Moses. ; 
Verse 2.— When any man of you offereth an oblation: This is 
not in form an injunction to offer sacrifices, nor is it, as might 
be inferred from the Authorized Version (“If any man”), 
altogether optional whether they offer them or not. - It is 
simply taken for granted that they will, of course, offer sacri- 
fices, which was the customary mode of worship; and they 
are simply. told how to do it in an acceptable manner. The 
term “oblation” is here used of gifts presented at the altar, 
though it is elsewhere employed in a wider sense of the first- 
fruits which were for the support of the priests (Lev. 2: 12), 
and of gifts for the use of the Levites in the service of the 
tabernacle (Num. 7: 3), and of a tribute from spoils taken in 
war (Num. 31: 50).—Of the catile: The Hebrew term denotes 
the large domestic animals, and js further qualified ‘by the 
following words :— Of the herd and of the flock: That is, oxen, 
sheep, and goats. These were the only tame quadrupeds that 
were reckoned clean and proper to be eaten (Lev, 11: 2, 3), 
and which, axcordingly, from their association with men, from 
the labor expended in rearing them, and from their being 
used as food for the sustenance of life, seemed to be the fittest 
of all living things to be taken as representatives or substi- 
tutes for men in this symbolic service. No dumb animal 
could, indeed, be an adequate offering, whether considered as 
a gift worthy of God’s acceptance (Isa. 40:16), or as an 
atonement for human sin (Heb. 10: 4). Its very inadequacy 
was, however, adapted to lead the thoughts beyond itself: to 


the true ideal sacrifice which it symbolized, the perfect atonee | 
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— 
ment of the Son of God (Heb. 9 : 11, 12), and the entire self- 
wurrender of every true worshiper (Psa. 40: 6-8; Rom. 12:1). 
The direction here given: to offer from the cattle, inasmuch 
gs these constituted the principal and customary offerings, 
does not, of course, exclude the exceptional case of Pigeons 
(vs. 14-175 comp. 5: 7), nor create any just suspicion that 
the closing verses of this chapter were not originally part of 
the text. It does not even make it necessary, as some have 
posed, to change the punctuation of the Hebrew, and 

proposed, ; 
translate: “When any man of you offereth an oblation unto 
Jehovah of the cattle, ye shall offer your oblation of the herd 
and of the flock.” 

Verse 8.—A burnt offering: The original term is from a 
root meaning “to ascend,” since it ascends entire unto God; 
first upon the altar, and then upward in smoke toward 
heaven. The burnt offering stands first in the sacrificial 
series, other forms of sacrifice being treated in the subsequent 
chapters, because it is the most ancient species of sacrifice on 
record; and the most complete, all being given unto God and 
none retained by the offerer; and the most frequent, being 
offered daily every morning and evening (Num. 28: 4), and 
in larger numbers every Sabbath, new moon, and feast-day 
(Num. 28: 9, 11, 19, ete.); and while the burnt offering might 
be presented separately, no other sacrifice could be offered 
without a burnt offering being combined with it.—A male: As 
ranking higher than the female (comp. Lev. 4 : 22, 23, with 
27, 28) on account of its superior size and strength.— Without 
blemish: Comp. 22: 19-25; Mal. 1: 13, 14. This is both 
because the best should be given unto God, when it is con- 
sidered as an oblation, and because only a perfect substitute 
could be accepted as an atoning sacrifice for sin. A dumb 
animal, having no moral nature, is, of course, incapable of sin, 
and in this negative sense sinless; as a clean animal, and 
without blemish, it symbolized a substitute for the guilty 
who was not only negatively sinless, but positively holy 
(Heb. 7: 26).—At the door of the tent of meeting: “Door” is 
simply the entrance, which was closed by a veil and by 
nothing solid. It was here that the altar of burnt offering 
stood (Exod. 40: 6), This was the one commanded place of 
sacrificial worship. Critics infer from subsequent irregulari- 
ties recorded in Judges, Samuel, and elsewhere, that no central 
sanctuary could have been ordained by Moses. The whole 
critical strife centres about this point. Shall we accept the 
explicit and self-consistent statements of the sacred writers, 
in which all combine from first to last, that Moses did give 
such a law, which was, for a time, disregarded, and fell into 
abeyance? Or shall we follow the critics in their hypo- 
thetical reconstruction of the Old Testament history in direct 
contrariety to the oft-repeated declarations of the inspired 
penmen? — That he may be accepted before Jehovah: The 
Authorized Version is here entirely misleading. In what 
respect the burnt offering secured his acceptance is explained 
in the next verse. 

Verse 4.—And he [the offerer] shall lay his hand upon the 
head of the burnt offering: The original expression implies 
that the hand is not merely to touch the animal lightly, but 
to lean and rest upon it as for support. The imposition of 
hands is a significant act or gesture repeatedly mentioned 
in Scripture as employed in solemn transactions of a various 
nature, but always denoting, as the act itself implied, the 
impartation or communication of something by a person 
authorized or qualified to do so. Thus, in the bestowment 
of a blessing (Gen. 48: 13, 14; Matt. 19: 13-15), the con- 
ferring of office (Deut. 34: 9; 1 Tim. 4: 14), the giving of 
the Holy Ghost in his miraculous powers (Acts 8: 17,18; 
19: 6), the impartation of miraculous virtue in healing the 
sick (Matt: 9: 18), and witnesses laying their hands on the 
head of the blasphemer, putting his guilt where they knew 
that it belonged (Lev. 24:14.) No interpretation of the act 
can be correct, therefore, in which the idea of impartation is 
not found. 

It has been compared to the Roman act of manumission, in 
which the master laid his hands on his slave to indicate his 
ownership, and the latter, by passing from under his hands, 
became free. In like manner it has been thought that the 
offerer thus expressed that the animal was his property, and 
was by him surrendered unto God. But this was sufficiently 
shown by his bringing the animal to the tabernacle. Nor 
can it mean that the animal is thus set apart to a sacred 
purpose, in which case the hands of the priest should have 
been laid upon it, not those of the offerer. It is expressly 
explained in the case of the scapegoat on the annual day of 
atonement to mean putting the sins of the people on the head 
of the goat (Lev. 16:21). It occurs in all animal sacrifices, 
and never in vegetable offerings, so that it must have relation 
to the idea of atonement for sin, which is common to the 
former and peculiar to them. It is performed by the offerer, 
and must denote the communication of something from him. 
It immediately follows the presentation of the spotless victim, 
and precedes the slaying of it, the ground or justification of 
which it must consequently contain. The ancient, traditional, 
and commonly received view, held by the Jews, the fathers, 
and the body of the Christian Church, is that it represents 


to suffer the penalty due to the sin of the latter. This is 
further implied in the statement which immediately follows 
in this verse. The result of the imposition of the hands of 
the offerer upon the animal is, that it shall be accepted for him 
to make atonement for him. His sins are laid upon it, and ex- 
piated by its bearing the p&nalty which the sinner deserved, 
so that he can be set free. Hands were laid upon the vic- 
tim’s head, because the penalty thence resulting was capital. 
It would have fallen upon the sinner’s own head, had it not 
been averted by being transferred to a substitute. 
It has been sometimes claimed that the imposition of hands 
had a different meaning in different kinds of sacrifice; that 
in the sin offering it may have denoted the imputation of sin; 
but the design of the burnt offering was different, and the 
meaning’ of this transaction must be modified accordingly. 
The prominent idea of the burnt offering is that of complete 
self-surrender unto God, denoted by the giving up of the 
entire victim unto him; and that the laying on of hands in 
this case must have denoted the feeling uppermost in the 
offerer’s mind, his desire to be wholly consecrated to God, 
and his wish that this might’ be represented and effected by 
the offering which he now presents, But the communication 
of his feeling or subjective state to the animal, which he 
offers, is impossible and inconceivable, while the transfer of 
legal relations is perfectly intelligible. And though the ulti- 
mate design is different in each species of sacrifice, the im- 
mediate significance of this part of the ritual is the same in 
all. The burnt offering, it is here explicitly stated, effects 
an atonement for the offerer, not, indeed, for specific acts of 
transgression, which demanded a sin offering, but for that 
general sinfulness of heart and life, with which all are in- 
fected, and which, unless atoned for, is an absolute hindrance 
to true consecration and devotion. 

Verse 5.—And he [the offerer] shall kill the bullock: Death 
is the wages of sin; this is inflicted upon the sinner’s sub- 
stitute. And the sinner is thus made, in the most significant 
manner, to confess his own desert of death by inflicting it 
upon another in his stead. The death of the victim canmot 
represent, as some have claimed, the offerer’s giving up a 
sinful life and dying unto sin, that thus his life, represented 
by the blood, might be brought near to God, and sanctified 
by its contact with the sacred altar. The victim had no sin- 
ful life to surrender. Its life was not made sinful by the 
imputation of sin, which transferred legal liabilities and ex- 
posure to punishment, but not moral character. Christ died 
for our sins; but he himself had no sin, though our sins were 
laid upon him. This view, moreover, sets aside the work of 
atonement in the sinner’s substitute, bearing the penalty of 
the law on his behalf. And it supposes sanctification to pre- 
cede and be in order to pardon and justification, whereas the 
scriptural doctrine is precisely the reverse. Men do not be- 
come good that they may be forgiven, but must be forgiven 
in order that they may be made good.— Before Jehovah: That 
is, as is more exactly defined (v. 11), on the north side of 
the altar. Whatever was done at the tabernacle, God’s 
special dwelling-place, was done before him. The same 
phrase is used in a more restricted sense of what was in the 
interior of the tabernacle (Lev. 4: 7).—And Aaron’s sons, the 
priests, shall present the biood: They had received their ap- 
pointment (Exod. 28: 1), but had not yet been inducted into 
office (Lev. 8: 8). The proper priestly function began with 
their disposing of the blood, which was caught in the appro- 
priate vessels by the priests, or their attendants, the Levites 
(2 Chron. 29 : 22; 30: 16).—Aad sprinkle the blood round about 
upon the altar: The original word for “sprinkle,” here used, 
is different from that employed in the ritual of the sin offer- 
ing (Lev. 4: 6), where it is sprinkled from the finger, and in 
the cleansing of the leper (14: 7), where it is sprinkled from 
hyssop and scarlet wool. It corresponds to the Hebrew 
word for the “basons” (Exod. 27 : 3), for the reception of the 
blood, and which properly denotes “sprinklers.” The priest 
held the basin containing the blood, and swung it toward the 
altar and backward from it, so that at each forward motion 
some of the blood wouldabe spurted upon the altar, not on its 
top, but successively on each of its four sides. Tke blood 
represents the life, and thence derives its atoning virtue 
(Lev.17:11). This shed blood is presented at the altar 
as a formal declaration, in the divine presence, that a spotless 
life has been given on the offerer’s behalf. Its being sprinkled 
on the altar denotes God’s acceptance of this substitutionary 
expiation in lieu of the penalty which the transgressor had 
deserved in his own person. The merits of the substitute are 
accepted and imputed to the sinner, who is pardoned and 
justified, not for any goodness of his own, but for what his 
substitute has done on his account.— That is at the door of the 
tent of meeting: The altar of burnt offering is thus distin- 
guished from the golden altar of incense, which stood in the 
holy place, immediately in front of the veil (Exod. 40 : 26). 

Verse 6.—And he [the offerer] shall flay the burnt offering: 
That which is burned upon the altar is called the food of 
the offering made by fire unto Jehovah (Lev. 3:11; 21: 6). 
As the skin was not food, it was removed, and was a perquisite 
of the priest’s (7 : 8).— And cut it into its pieces: Severing the 





the imputation of the guilt of the offerer to the victim; by 
which is meant, not the transfer of his moral character, but 
the substitution of the victim in the place of the offerer so as 


joints, but not breaking the bones, leaving each member 
entire. 


in the first instance; but subsequently the fire was kept con- 
stantly burning, so that it did not require to be renewed. The 
worship of, Israel was thus perpetually ascending unto God 
(Lev. 6: 9, 12, 13).—Lay wood in order upon the fire: The 
term implies careful arrangement; not thrown upon it in a 
disorderly manner. And so pains should be taken to keep 
the fire of holy love and zeal burning brightly, and without 
intermission, on the altar of our hearts. 
Verse 9.—Its inwards and its legs shall he wash with water : 
The reference here is not so much to the upper viscera—the 
heart, liver, and lungs—as to the bowels and intestines, which 
were to be cleansed from all impurity. The legs and feet, 
which were soiled by the dust and earth upon which the 
animal had trodden, were likewise washed. For nothing 
that was defiled could be acceptable unto God as a gift to him 
(Psa. 26 : 6).—And the priest shall burn the whole on the altar: 
The technical term for burning upon the altar means, 
properly, to convert into smoke. The significance of the 
transaction lay iughe fact that the offering was in this smoke 
carried upward unto God in sublimated form, freed from its 
earthly residuum, which was left behind in the ashes, It was 
man’s gift to God in thankful return for and recognition of 
God’s gifts to him, in acknowledgment of the fact that all 
came from God and was due to God. And the entireness of 
the gift pledged the completeness with which he surrendered 
himself, with all he had, his labor and his life, unto the Lord, 
The intervention of the priest suggests the absolute necessity 
of an authorized and qualified mediator to stand between us 
guilty sinners and the infinitely pure and holy God. Itis only 
thus that we can acceptably approach him. It is only through 
the sacred offices of our Mediator, performed on our behalf, 
that we can obtain the forgiveness of sins, and that ourselves 
and our services can find acceptance with God.—Of a sweet 
savour unto Jehovah: Literally, an odor of rest, acquiescence, 
or approval. The figure is drawn from one of our bodily 
senses. Asa fragrant smell is attractive and pleasing to us, 
so this sacrifice would be pleasing to him. Regard is, of 
course, had, not to the mere outward performance of an 
external rite, which, separated from the spirit that it was in- 
tended to embody and express, was to the last degree offen- 
sive to the Most High (Isa. 1: 11-15; Amos 5: 21-24).—The 
forms of worship alike under the Old Testament and the 
New are dead and unmeaning, except as a genuine heart- 
felt piety utters itself through them. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. It is deeply instructive of ancient Jewish views, and 
also of the connection between the symbolical and typical 
meaning referred to in our last paper, that the ancient Jew- 
ish fathers constantly refer to the sacrifice of Isaac (the 
‘ageyda, lit. “the bending” in the laying down of the 
sacrifice), That sacrifice is represented as the foundation of 
the daily sacrifice at morn and even (Ber. R.,55; Vayy. R., 3) ; 
and it served as model for the manner in which these sacri- 
fices were to be offered,—the lamb not being bound (which 
was regarded as a heathen practice), but its fore and hind 
foot bent towards each other and held together (Tamid, 4: 1; 
316). But, above all, this sacrifice of Isaac was of value for 
all time coming. To this the expression in Genesis 22: 14 
was referred: “Jehovah jireh,” “The Lord will see” (Jer. 
Ta‘an., 65d); this “God saw,” when the sword of the destroy- 
ing angel was arrested (1 Chron. 21:15). And in the pas- 
sage which forms the subject of the present paper the words 
in Leviticus 1:11, ‘northward before the Lord” were rendered, 
“preserved before the Lord,” and supposed to imply that 
God remembered the sacrifice of Isaac, whether it be pleaded 
“by Gentile or Jew, man or woman, servant or maid” 
(Vayy. R., 2). 

2. While generally referring the reader to the chapters on 
“sacrifices” (Chaps. V. and VI.) in the present writer's book 
on “The Temple, its Ministry and Services at the Time of 
Jesus Christ,” some special points may here be singled out. 

The burnt offerings here spoken of are those brought by 
individuals, not, as so often in the sacred ritual, for the con- 
gregation. The rabbis distinguish sacrifices as either public 
or private, prescribed or voluntary, holy or most holy,—the 
latter (among them the burnt offering) being always brought 
at the north side of the altar. 

According to the same authority, the following five acts 
belonged to the offerer: .the imposition of hands, slaying, 
skinning, cutting up, and washing the inwards. The strictly 
priestly functions were: catehing up the blood, sprinkling or 
throwing it, lighting the altar fire, laying on the wood, bring- 
ing up the pieces of the sacrifice, and all that was done at the 
altar itself, 

8. We proceed to a brief analysis of the passage under 
review. The rabbis mark that the expression (v. 2) “if a 
man (dddm, not ish) bring an offering” was intended, not 
only to mark men and women, but specially to include prose- 
lytes. But burnt offerings were also allowed to be offered 
for and by Gentiles—only that, if personally present, they 





Verse 7.—Shall put fire upon the altar: This was requisite 


had to remain in the part of the court beyond which Gen 
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tiles were not allowed to penetrate. In Roman times (since 
Augustus) a burnt offering was daily brought for the emperor 
in recognition of his rule, and its cessation marked the revolt 
against Rome. The designation in verse 2 is that of gorbdn, 
“the bringing near,” “that which is brought near,’ namely, 
toGod. It is a technical term which only occurs in the books 
Leviticus and Numbers (and in Ezek, 20: 28; 40; 43), and 
comprises all the different kinds of sacrifices and offerings. 
The closing expression, “of the herd, and of the flock,” limits 
the selection of sacrifices to domestic animals and to the two 
“clean” kinds of them. 


In verse 3, the burnt offering is specially described. Itsname 
‘6ld, “that which ascends,” in part indicates alike the char- 
acter and the meaning of the sacrifice, In regard to the 
former, the designation Adltl, “whole burnt offering” (comp. 
Psa. 61: 19), and the addition of ishshe, “a fire-offering” in 
verse 9 (from ésh, fire), describe it more particularly, The 
latter term applied to all offerings that were partly or wholly 
consumed by fire,—excluding therefore ghe drink offering, 
which, as well as a meat offering, always accompanie? the 
burnt sacrifice. The words ‘ishshe and ‘ld are purely He- 
brew sacrificial terms, while Ad/il occurs also among the 
Pheenicians and Carthaginians, Again, whereas with them 
“whole burnt offerings” were the exception, they were 
among the Jews the most common and general sacrifice. 
In truth, the ‘6/4 appears with the first altar, immediately 
after the flood (Gen. 8: 20). Its name and character imply 
not only the entire surrender of what is offered unto God, 
but its ascent, consumed by the sacred fire of the altar, as an 
offering accepted of God, for a “sweet savour.” It was the 
expression of self-surrender, entire and complete, on the 
altar of the Lord, accepted of God, and rising up to him: 
in the strictest sense, worship, service, devotion (Rom. 12: 1). 
Hence also the sacrifice required to be not only “ without 


blemish,” but “a male,” as denoting highest vigor and 
energy. 


But all such service implied two requisites: transmission 
or delegation,—which leads up to the idea of substitution and 
atonement, since all our services are stained by sin. The 
first of these two requisites was indicated by the “laying on 
of hands,” without which no sacrifice of this kind was com- 
pletely valid. The rabbis. put it doubtfully whether women 
were allowed to perform this rite (Siphra, Vayy., 2). The 
laying on of hands had ‘to be done with one’s full strength, 
although it is a question in dispute with the rabbis whether 
with one or both hands, The rabbis who, in our view erro- 
neously, regarded the burnt sacrifice as intended to be offered 
for evil thoughts, and for the breach of positive commands 
or of such prohibitions as involved a positive command, 
mention a formula of confession made during the imposition 
of hands, 

More credit attaches to the statement that the slaying of 
the animal had to follow immediately on the imposition of 
hands. Then came the most important part in the sacrifice ; 
that of the atonement,—in burnt offerings, by throwing (not 
sprinkling) the blood on the two angles of the altar, each 
time in the form of the Greek letter I’; that is, in such manner 
that by one act of throwing the two sides of the altar were 
covered. This was not only a strictly priestly function, but, 
as the rabbis explain, and as we love to think, remembering 
how it pointed to the work of our great High Priest; the 
priests acted as the representatives of God, ndt of the people, 
who could not have deputed to another what they had not 
the right to do themselves (Qidd., 23 6). The rest of the 
service may be briefly described. The sacrifice was flayed, 
and cut in pieces after an orderly manner,—with reference to 
which the Apostle employs the rubrical term to the right 
“dividing” of “the word of truth” (2 Tim. 2:15). The “sinew 
of the thigh,” the stomach, and the entrails, having been 
removed, the legs and “inwards” were washed and dried. 
Then the separate parts of the sacrifices were brought up by 
various priests, and first confusedly thrown on the altar, and 
next arranged in their proper order. We must not omit two 
other points, First, all that was offered had to be salted with 
the sacrificial sait, as the symbol of incorruptness. Secondly, 
the sacrificial term implies not so much burning, as “causing 
to smoke,”—to ascend in smoke from that fire on the altar 
from which, according to tradition, the fire on the altar of 
incense was always kindled. 


4. We have purposely introduced into our account of the 
burnt offering some of the descriptive notices furnished by 
Jewish tradition, although these may apply more to the ser- 
vices of the temple than to those of the tabernacle. The 
reader will have no difficulty in picturing to himself the 
solemnity of the “ burnt offering.” But chiefly he will keep 
in view the following points: the whole sacrifice was offered 
up; there was transmission by the laying on of hands; the 
blood was sprinkled on the altar; to make atonement was 
part of the distinctively priestly office and functions; and, 
lastly, the sacrifice ascended in the flames of the altar, All 
these points are connected in the sacred text with the follow- 
ing words: “for his acceptance” (vs. 3, 4); “to make atone- 
ment for him” (v. 4), and, finally, “a sweet savour unto the 
Lord” (v. 9). They set before us the work of the Father, 
that of the Son, and that of the Holy Ghost, as united in the 


one great Qorban of redemption by which we are brought 
nigh unto God. 


University of Oxford, England. 





THE BURNT OFFERING A PICTURE 
AND A PROPHECY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


In considering the Jewish sacrificial system, it is important 
to distinguish the symbolical from the typical value of the 
sacrifices. The former could scarcely be quite unnoticed by 
the offerers; but the latter was only gradually made plain, 
was probably never yery generally seen, and is a great deal 
clearer to us, in the light of Christ, the antitype, than it 
could ever have been before his coming. As symbols, the 
sacrifices expressed great eternal truths as to spiritual wor- 
ship and communion, its hindrances, requisites, manner, and 
blessings. They were God’s picture-book for these children 
in religious development. As types, they shadowed the work 
of Jesus Christ and its results. 

The value of the sacrifices in either aspect is independent 
of modern questions as to their Mosaic origin; for at what- 
ever period the priest’s code was promulgated, it bears wit- 
ness equally to the ruling ideas of the offerings, and, in any 
case, it was long before Christ came, and therefore its 
prophecy of him is as supernatural, whether Moses or Ezra 
were its author. I make:this remark, not as implying that 
the new theory is not revolutionary, but simply as absolving 
a student of the religious significance of the sacrificial system 
from entering here on questions of date. 

The burnt offering stands first in Leviticus for several rea- 
sons. It was derived from patriarchal times; it was offered 
twice daily, besides frequently on other occasions; and in its 
significance it expressed the complete consecration which 
should be the habitual state of the true worshiper. Its name 
literally means “that which ascends,” and refers, no doubt, to 
the ascent of the transformed substance of the sacrifice in fire 
and smoke, as to God, The central idea of this sacrifice, then, 
as gathered from its‘name and confirmed by its manner, is 
that of the yielding of the whole being in self-surrender, 
and borne up by the flame of intense consecration to God. 
Very beautiful is the variety of material which was per- 
mitted. The poor man’s pair of pigeons went up with as 
sweet an odor as the rich man’s young bull. God delights 
in the consecration to him of ourselves and our powers, no 
matter whether they be great or small, if only the consecra- 
tion be thorough, and the whole being be wrapped in the 
transforming blaze. 

It is worth while to try to realize the strange and, to our 
eyes, repulsive spectacle of the burnt offering, which is veiled 
from us by its sacred associations. The worshiper leads up 
his animal, by some rude halter, and possibly resisting, to the 
front of the tabernacle, the courts of which he dared not 
tread, but which was to him the dwelling-place of God. 
There by the altar he stands, and, first pressing his hand 
with force on the victim’s head, he then, with one swift cut, 
kills it, and as the warm blood spouts from the mangled 
throat, the attendant priest catches it in a basin, and, stand- 
ing at the two diagonally opposite corners of ‘the altar in 
turn, dashes, with one dexterous twist, half of the contents 
against each, so as to wet two sides of the altar with one 
throw, and the other two with the other. The offerer then 
flays the reeking carcass, tossing the gory hide to the priest 
as his perquisite, and cuts up the sacrifice according to a 
fixed method. His part of the work is done, and he stands 
by with bloody hands while the priests arrange the pieces on 
the pile on the altar; and soon the odor of burning flesh and 
the thick smoke hanging over the altar tell that the rite is 
complete. What a scene it must have been when, as on some 
great occasions, hundreds of burnt offerings were offered in 
succession! The place and the attendants would look to us 
liker shambles and butchers than God’s house and worshipers. 

Now, if we inquire into the signifigance of the offering, it 
turns on two-points,—expiation and burning. The former it 
has in common with other bloody sacrifices, though it presents 
features of its own, even in regard to expiation. But the 
latter is peculiar to it, and must therefore be taken to be its 
special teaching. The stages in the whole process are five,— 
the presentation, laying on of hands, slaughter, sprinkling of 
blood, and burning of the whole carcass, The first three are 
alike in this and other sacrifices, the fourth is modified here, 
and the last is found here only. Each has its lesson. The 
offerer has himself to bring the animal to the door of the tab- 
ernacle, that he may show his willing surrender of a valuable 
thing. As he stands there with his offering, his thoughts 
would pass into the inner shrine, where God dwelt; and he 
would, if he were a true worshiper, feel that while God, on 
his part, already dwelt in the midst of the people, he, on the 
other hand, can only enter into the enjoyment of his presence 
by sacrifice, The offering was to be a male without blemish; 
for bodily defect symbolizing moral flaw could not be toler- 
ated in the offerings to a holy God, who requires purity, and 
will not be put off with less than a man’s best, be it ox or 
pigeon. “The torn and thelame and the sick,” which Malachi 





charged his generation with bringing, are neither worthy of 


—=> ] 
God to receive nor of us to offer. When he pressed his hang 
on the head of the sacrifice, what was the worshiper mean, _ 
to think? In all other instances where hands are laid 
some transference or communication of gifts or qualities is 


implied ; and it is natural to suppose that the same meanj 


requires, We find that it was done in other bloody sacrifices, 
accompanied with confession. Nothing is said of confession 
here; but we cannot dismiss the idea that the offerer laid hj, 
sins on the victim by that striking act, especially as the 
very next clausesays “itshall beaccepted for him to make atone. 
ment for him.” The atonement was made, as we shall see, by 
the application of the blood to the altar; but the possibility of 
the victim’s blaod atoning for the offerer depended on his 
having laid his hands on its head. We may perhaps go far. 
ther than “transference of sins.’ Might we not widen the 
expression, and say “identification,” or, to use a word which 
has become so worn by religious controversy that it slips 
through our fingers unnoticed, “substitution”? Did not the 
offerer say in effect, by that act, “This is me. This animal 
life shall die, as I ought to die, It shall go up as a sweet 
savor to Jehovah, as my being should.” 

The animal invested with this representative character js 
next to be slain by the offerer, not by the priest, who only 
performed that part of the ritual in the case of national or 
public sacrifices, That is distinctly a vicariousdeath; and, as 
inflicted by the hand of the person represented by the animal, 
he thereby acknowledges that its death is the wages of his 
sin, and allows the justice of his condemnation, while he pre. 
sents this innocent life—innocent because not that of amoral 
being—as his substitute. So far the worshiper’s part goes, 
But now, when the act of expiation is to be symbolically 
represented, and, so far as outward sacrifice could, is to be 
accomplished, another actor appears. The priest comes for. 
ward as mediator between God and man, and applies the 
blood to the altar, The difference between the sprinkling of 
the blood, in the burnt offerings and in the other sacrifices, 
which had expiation for their principal object, in some of 
which it was smeared on the horns of the altar, and, in the most 
solemn of all, was carried into the holiest place, and sprinkled 
on the mercy-seat, suggests that the essential character of the 
burnt offering was not expiatory, though expiation was the 
foundation on which alone the essential character could be 
reared. The application of the blood was the formal act by 
which atonement was made. The word rendered “to make 
atonement” means “to cover;” and the idea conveyed is that 
the blood, which is the life of the sacrifice, covers the sins of 
the offerer, so as to make them powerless to dam back the 
love or to precipitate the wrath of God. With this act the 
expiatory portion of the ritual ends, and we may here ‘pause 
to look back for a moment on itasawhole. We have pointed 
out the double bearings of the Mosaic ritual as symbolical, 
and as typical or prophetic. In the former aspect, the em- 
phatic teaching of this rite is that the wages of sin is death, 
that without shedding of blood there is no remission, that 
God has appointed sacrifice as the means of entering into 
fellowship with him, and that substitution and vicarious 
penalty are facts in his government. We may like or dislike 
these thoughts; we may call them gross, barbarous, immoral, 
and the like,—but, at all events, we ought not to deny that they 
are ingrained in the Mosaic sacrificial system, which becomes 
unmeaning elaboration of empty and often repulsive ceremo- 
nies, if they are not recognized as itsvery centre. Of course, 
the meaning of the sacrifices was hidden from many a wor- 
shiper. They became opaque instead of transparent, and hid 
the great truth which they were meant to reveal. All forms 
labor under that disadvantage; but that they weresignificant 
in design, and largely so to devout hearts in effect, admits of 
no reasonable doubt. That which they signified was chiefly 
the putting away of sin by the sacrifice of innocent life, which 
stood in the place of the guilty. Of course, too, their benefit 
was symbolical, and the blood of bulls and goats could never 
put away sin; but, under the shelter of the outward forms, a 
more spiritual insight gradually grew up, such as breathes in 
many a psalm, and such as, we cannot doubt, filled the heart 
of many a worshiper, as he stood by the bleeding sacrifice on 
which his own hands had laid the burden that had weighed 
so heavy on himself. How far the prophetic aspect of the 
sacrifices was discerned, is a more difficult question, But thisat 
least we know,—that the highest level of evangelical prophecy, 
in Isaiah’s wonderful fifty-third chapter, is reached from this 
vantage-ground. It is the flower of which these ordinances 
are the root. We need not enlarge upon the prophetic aspect 
of the sacrifice. The mere negative sinlessness of the victim 
points to the Lamb without blemish and without spot, on whom, 
as Isaiah says, in language dyed through and through with 
sacrificial references, the Lord hath made to meet “the 
iniquity of us all,” and who himself makes “his soul an offer- 
ing for sin.” The modern tendency to bring down the sacri- 
ficial system to a late date surely sins against the sacred and 
all-explaining law of evolution, in the name of which it is 
attempted, inasmuch as it is an unheard-of thing for the 
earlier stages of a religion to be less clogged with ceremonial 
than the later. Psalmist and prophet first, and priest after- 
wards, is not the order of development, 





The remaining part of the ritual was, as we have pointed 
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out, peculiar to the burnt offering. In it alone the whole 
of the sacrifice was consumed on the altar, with the excep- 
tion of the skin, which was given to the priest, and of the 
contents of the intestines. Hence it was sometimes called 
#g wholé burnt offering.” The meaning of this provision 
may be apprehended if we note that the word rendered 
“burn,” in verse 9, is not that which simply implies destruc- 
tion by fire, but is a peculiar word, reserved for sacrificial 
burnings, and meaning “to cause to ascend in smoke or vapor.” 
The gross flesh was, as it were, refined into vapor and odor, 
and went up to God asasweetsavor. It expressed, therefore, 
the transformation of the sinful human nature of the worshiper, 
by the refining power of the fire of God, into something more 
ethereal, and kindred with the heaven to which it rose, Or, 
to put the thought in plainer words, on the basis of expiation, 
the glad surrender of the whole being is possible, and will 
ensue; and when a man yields himself in joyful self-surrender 
to the God who has forgiven his sins, then the fire of the 
divine Spirit is shed abroad in his heart, and kindles a flame 
which lays hold on all the gross, earthly elements of his being, 
and changes them into fire, kindred with itself, which aspires, 
in ruddy tongues of upward-leaping light, to the God to whom 
the heart has been surrendered, and to whom the whole being 
tends. 
This is the purpose of expiation; this is the summit of all 
religion. One-man has realized to the full, in his life, what 
‘the burnt offering taught us the goal for all worshipers. Jesus 
has lived in the constant exercise of perfect self-surrender, 
and in the constant unmeasured possession of the spirit of 
burning, with which he has come to baptize us all. If we 
look to him as our expiation, we should also find in him the 
power to yield ourselves living sacrifices, and draw from him 
the sacred and refining fire, which shall transform our gross- 
ness into his likeness, and make even us acceptable to God, 
through Jesus Christ. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Burnt offerings, coeval with sin, are definitely commanded, 
to take away sin. The holy tabernacle, enshrining God, 
stands before them; how shall men approach it? Man’slife 
is forfeit; but mercy accepts a substituted life, and in such a 
way that sin appears most heinous. The sinner voluntarily 
brings a perfect animal to the door of the tabernacle, puts his 
hand upon it, confesses his sin to be worthy of death, and, at 
the last word of confession, the sword of justice falls; but it 
flashes by the head of the sinner, and falls on the head of the 
substitute. This blood is not sacrificial, it is only symbolic 
of the perfect sacrifice to come; but it is accepted to make 
atonement for the sinner. 

It is profoundly affecting. The sinner publicly brings the 
victim into the manifested presence of God, makes confession, 
deals the deadly blow, flays the sacrifice, gives the blood, the 
life, to the priest, to be offered to God. 

In the later dispensation, the sinner brings himself, a liv- 
ing sacrifice, his whole soul and body offered up in the flames 
of devotion. The Jew gave only his lamb or bullock, and 
stayed about till the ritual was accomplished. The Christian 
gives himself, and is all the time on the altar. Instead of 
the animal, ; 
Christ the mighty Maker died 

For man the creature’s sin.” 

“All we, like sheep, have gone astray; we have turned 
every one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all. 

Denver, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 

BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
The Lord called unto Moses, and spake wnto him out of the tent 
of meeting (v. 1). When Moses was in the back side of the 


desert, the Lord spoke to him out of a thorny acacia-bush. 
When the Lord had called Moses up into the cloud-capped 


mountain, he spoke to him out of the clouds which capped 
But when the Lord had arranged a tent of 


the mountain. 


that you dropped into the contribution box—because you 
must keep up appearances in church, you know; you don’t 
mean to call that your oblation unto the Lord! You don’t 
mean to éall your amount paid for pew-rent—so that you 
could have your own independent sittings, and that in the 
very best place you could get for your money; you don’t mean 
to call that your oblation to the Lord! Come, now, what has 
been your oblation unto the Lord,—an oblation that you could 
fairly point the Lord to, in comparison with what he has 
given to you, and could say, “There, Lord, that is my obla- 
tion to thee”? “When any man of you offereth an oblation 
unto the Lord”— Well, what is the oblation that you have 
offered? Let it be distinctly recognized. God would like 
to know what it is, Can you tell him? 

He shall lay his hand upon the head of the burnt offering (v. 4). 
If we want an offering of ours accepted of God, we must show 
it in some way. If we want a share in that which another 
offers, we must let that be manifest also. It is not for us to 
stand off, or to sit upright, while the minister prays, or the 
choir sings, ourselves having no part in the service of prayer 
orsong. We must in some way put our hand on the head of 
that offering, and say Amen, or join—feebly and unmelodi- 
ously though it may be—in the chorus. If we fail of this, 
we fail of any share in the offering and in its benefits. The 
Lord wants us to rest confidently on his provisions of grace 
for us. He wants us to.lean hard on the Substitute offered 
and accepted in our behalf, We are not able to stand alone. 
God understands that very well. But we ought to be able to 
lean on a sure support. That support is provided. Do you 
rest on it? 

An offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord (v. 9). 
If there is one thing that pleases God above another, it is to 
see a sinner coming to him, in a sense of need, with a full 
hand and a trusting heart, offering himself and his possessions 
to the Lord—against whom he has sinned so grievously. This 
is one of the wonders of grace; but there can be no question 
about the fact of it. Have you made such an offering to the 
Lord? It is not enough for you to say that Jesus Christ has 
made such an offering; for you can have no share in his offer- 
ing except by resting right down on him with all your weight, 
including all your possessions. Have you done this? Have 
you offered yourself as a whole burnt offering, in faith in 
Him who is represented by that offering? If you have, or if 
you will do so, your offering will be of a sweet savor unto 
the Lord. 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The text of this lesson is somewhat dry, unless we under- 
stand the true significance of the burnt offering. All of the 
Jewish sacrifices had a fulfillment in Christ, and were in one 
way or another typical of him. In each of them we may see 
some phase of that work which he wrought for the salvation 
of mankind. But a careful study of these sacrifices will show 
us that each of them emphasized some peculiar characteristic 
of the work of the Master. That which marks the burnt 
offering of which our lesson to-day speaks, was that all of the 
offering was consuméd on the altar. None of it was eaten by 
the priests or retained “by the offerer. It was a whole burnt 
offering. In this we may see, first of all, that complete offer- 
ing of himself which the Master made, This is set forth both 
in the Old and in the New Testament. “Lo, I come: in the 
volume of the book it is written of me, I delight to do thy 
will,O my God.” “I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
the Father which hath sent me.” In that sacrifice which our 
Saviour made, we behold the perfect fulfillment of the idea 
set forth in the whole burnt offering. 

But there is also another phase of truth that we may with 
profit consider. And that is the giving of ourselves to the 
Lord in unconditional surrender. As a golden text for this 
truth, the following would be very fitting: “I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, ... that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service.” To many of our scholars the idea involved in com- 
plete surrender to God is novel. They have not apprehended 


unless we are very careful, we shall find ourselves bitterly. 
deceived in the end. 

Miss Havergal has brought this out very beautifully in her 
little poem entitled “Kept for the Master’s Use.” In carry- 
ing out her thought, we may call attention to the fact that, if 
we are the property of the Saviour, then our hearts belong to: 
him. But since my heart belongs no longer to myself, I have 
no right to use it in ways that please me, unless they also. 
please him, I must love what he wants me to love, and hate 
what he wants me to hate. So, also, my mind belongs to him, 
Since this is so, my thoughts are algo his, and I may not 
think vain thoughts any more. All evil thinking must be ban- 
ished, or else I am using my mind as he would not have me 
use it. My lips, too, are his. What right have I, then, to 
speak words with them that he could not approve? And 
since it is very hard to keep a guard over the door of my lips, 
I may well offer the prayer, “Open thou my lips; and my 
mouth shall show forth thy praise”’” My hands are his, and, 
in consequence, I have no right to use them for deeds that 
are not Christ-like in their character. My feet are his, and 
should be used only in running the way of his commandments. 
If they are swift to run to evil, they cannot be truly his. My 
time also belongs to Jesus; and, if so, what right have I to 
waste it in any pursuits that he cannot favor? Many people 
say that they have no time for Christian work, who yet spend 
days and weeks in what are called the “duties of society.” 
Plenty of time to call on each other, and to go to concerts, 
and even to balls, but no time to teach a Sunday-school 
class. Did you ever meet with any such persons? If not, 
you have been very fortunate. Is it possible for any person 
to be a real Christian, and yet have no time for any distinc- 
tively Christian work? What do you say? Do you call 
yourself a Christian? And have you never done any such 
work? Then examine yourself again to see whether you be 
indeed in the faith, My money also belongs to him. This 
we saw in the lesson for last week. And we there saw that 
we are responsible for the right use of every penny that God 
entrusts to us, 

See, then, how great a thing it is to be not my own master, 
but to belong to Jesus. To be a Christian either is a great 
deal, or it is nothing at all. But now supposing that any 
scholar should say, “ Well, all that appliesto Christians. But 
I do not pretend to be a Christian, and therefore it does not 
apply to me.’ What had that teacher better say in reply? 
Just this: “If you are not a Christian, then you ought to be 
one this very day. God has a right to your service, and the 
fact that you do not acknowledge this right, does not in any , 
way make his claim an invalid one. Your excuse is a very 
bad one, and one that will not stand the test of the judgment 
day. Then you had better give it up at once, and give your- 
self to the Master, and serve him with all your heart.” 

For the sake of those who have not seen the little poem of 
Miss Havergal, we add it, and would recommend that, when 
this is practicable, scholars should memorize it. 

Take my life, and let it be 

Consecrated, Lord, to thee. 

Take my moments and my days; 

Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 

Take my hands, and let them move 

At the impulse of thy love. 

Take my feet, and let them be 

Swift and “beautiful” for thee. 

Take wy voice, and let me sing 

Always, only, for my King. 

Take my lips, and let them be 

Filled with messages from thee. 

Take my silver and my gold; 

Not a mite would I withhold. 

Take my intellect, and use 

Every power as thou shalt choose, 

Take my will and make it thine; 

It shall be no longer mine. 

Take my heart; it is thine own; 

It shall be thy royal throne, 

Take my love; my Lord, I pour 

At thy feet its treasure-store. 

Take myself, and I will be 





















Ever, only, ALL for thee. 
New York City. 


meeting with his people, he spoke to Moses out of the tent of 
meeting. It is all very well for the man who is in the wilder- 
ness or on the mountain top, in the line of duty, to listen for 
the sound of the Lord’s voice there; but when a man can find 
his way into the sanctuary, there is where he may expect to 
be spoken to by the Lord. If he leaves the sanctuary to 
wander among the thorn-bushes, or to clamber the mountain 
peaks, with the idea that it is in nature’s temples that he is 
to find the God of nature, he will miss a meeting with the 
covenant-making and covenant-keeping God in the place of 
meeting. There is no more likely place to find God than 
where God says he may be found; no more hopeful place for 
meeting God than in God’s meeting-place. “Thy way, O 
God, is in the sanctuary.” 

When any man of you offereth an oblation unto the Lord (v. 2). 
And is there any man of you who will not offer an oblation 
unto the Lord? Have you offered an oblation to him? 
When? What wasit? You don’t mean to call that trifle 


what the complete Christian life in reality means, Let the 
teacher try to bring this out clearly, as follows: If you give 
a present to any one, to whom does it belong? To the person 
to whom you gave it. Have you any longer the right to do 
with it what you please? Certainly not. Why not? Because 
it no longer is yours, but belongs to that person. Well, when 
you became a Chrisiian, to whom did you give yourself? To 
the Master. Have you, then, any right to do with yourself as 
you please? Assuredly not. Why not? Because you gave 
yourself to him, and now no longer belong to yourself, but to 
him. Again, if you give a present to a friend, have you any 
right to take back the present? No; for it is no longer yours 
to take back. So, when we give ourselves to the Lord, we 
have no right to take back the gift, for it is no longer ours to 
take back. All this we will very readily agree to. And yet 
we often act as though we had a right to do as we please, 
while, at the same time, we profess to have given ourselves 


to the Lord for good and all, This is a sad mistake, and 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W, CABLE. 


Entering this Book of Leviticus is like coming into the 
enclosure that more than thirty-three hundred years ago sur- 
rounded the Tent of Meeting in the wilderness. Why are we 
here? What is the value of the things we see about us here, 
we who have the broad sunshine of Christ’s own word? What 
can we get here that is good for our spirits? 

The things we see here sre good to prepare us the better to 
understand, for instance, the Epistle to the Hebrews, That 
Epistle says of these things: “There is a disannulling of a fore- 
going commandment because of its weakness and unprofitable- 
ness, ... and a bringing in thereupon of a better hope, through 
which we draw nigh unto God.” It studies these things om 
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the side of their poverty and inadequacy, and the necessity of 
their abrogation in times that, by their very aid, had out- 
grown them. It treats the Levitical forms and symbols as a 
pilot treats the guide-marks in a harbor, which are generally 
of two kinds, some showing where, and others where not, to 
steer, 

In the lifting of man from earth heavenward there are two 
movements, Man draws nigh to God; but in order to his 
drawing nigh there comes before it a great, tender, indulgent 
dgawing nigh of God, unto man, a condescension of divine 
methods to human imperfections. He gives laws that allow 
for the hardness of men’s hearts, and winks at “times of 
ignorance.” He reveals and holds ever in view the perfec- 
tions of his own nature and his ultimate moral requirements 
of man; but at the same time he gives on a lower scale both 
civil laws and religious ordinances adapted to the limitations 
which sin has laid upon our spiritual capacities, These have 
their day; they lead us and train us upward toward those 
ideal standards which God will not, must not, cannot debase. 
The very imperfections and insufficiencies of these—as we 
may say—intermediary laws and ordinances, testify that God 
gives'them in the same spirit of compassion in which he 
gave his perfect Son,—not to condemn the world, but to 
save it. 

Even the Ten Commandments are not—as we well know— 
final, at least not in their letter, but are designed “as a 
schoolmaster,” says the apostle, to graduate us into that 
higher life in Christ where we shall no longer need to be 
commanded, but where the inner condition may safely be 
trusted to shape the outer life, and not the outer life have to 
be prescribed by law to shape the inner condition. But, as 
we have seen, this is only the beginning of God’s condescen- 
sion; and as in the Mosaic civil law we find another and a 
subordinate teacher leading toward the perfect outward per- 
formance of the Ten Commandments, in the Levitical we see 
still another, leading up to the spiritual understanding of the 
Decalogue with its implication of sin and the necessities of 
repentance and grace. 

Now it is profitable to note this: that when it pleased God 
in his wisdom and compassion to keep his true worship in 
such a very earthen vessel as the Levitical ceremonial, and 
allowed it to look so much like false worship as to require, in 
the mind of many a devout believer to-day, a careful explana- 
tion; it was, withal, as different from heathen worship as 
light from darkness, For always behind the burnt offering 
stood the tabernacle of an almighty, holy, merciful God, 
testifying his personal presence and care, and offering within 
its curtains a way, through penitence, faith, and grace, into 
the holy of holies, the heavenly perfection of God’s own ideal 
of divine rule-and human duty. 

This, Hebrew ritual teaches us, then, that God’s religion is 
not one thing in one age and another in another, but is in 
its inner spirit forever unchangeable, however violent may 
be, from age to age, the contrasts of its ceremonial forms. 
Thus it helps us to define to our souls more clearly than 
otherwise we might, the few, simple, eternal essentials of 
religion and worship. 

Another thing to notice is, that God does not condescend 
to human forms of worship only, Every rite and ceremony, 
every form, stands for an idea from which it springs; and 
when God condescends to the form, he condescends to the 
idea also; but only to distill from it into men’s slow under- 
standings the dew of his perfect truth, and, that being done, 
then, and only then, to cast the rest away. We need, there- 
fore, to take care how we fasten ourself inextricably to every 
idea attaching to those ancient and worn-out forms, as though 
there could not be a residuum of human misconception for 
us to cast aside, as the sons of Aaron rejected from the altar 
not the outer skin alone, but (v. 16) the inner uncleanness 
as well, of the burnt offering. So when, in cur privacy, we 
turn from this church and Sunday-school study of the taber- 
nacle’s ordinances, as we should, to the study of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, we need not make the mistake of explaining 
Hebrews by Leviticus, instead of explaining Leviticus by 
Hebrews, 

Northampton, Mass, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Reproduce the pictures or diagrams used last week, and 
question upon each. Have a drawing or picture of the altar 
of burnt offering, and explain its position in front of the 
curtain-door of the tabernacle. Show how the tabernacle, 
the altar, and the laver, were enclosed in a court, a long screen 
er linen curtain around all, fastened and kept in place by 
hooks holding it to high poles, and by cords and pins driven 
in the ground. 

Try and have a colored picture of the high-priest. God 
told Moses exactly how all the priests should. be dressed, in 
robes of fine linen, and over these garments of blue, scarlet, 
purple, and gold. The precious stones the people had given 
were set in gold; names were engraved upon them; and the 
high-priest wore them on his shoulders, and also for a breast- 


cap, and over the forehead a plate of gold, and on it the 
words “ Holiness to the Lord.” 

After Moses had prepared everything just as God had com- 
manded, how did he set it all apart for God’s use and wor- 
ship? Did God accept it? He had promised that where 
the cherubim spread their wings over the mercy-seat on the 
golden ark, there he would come, and meet and bless his peo- 
ple as they worshiped. 

The Lord Called unto Moses.—From what place had God 
before spoken to Moses? Where did he give him the law 
and the patterns of things for the tabernacle? The Lord did 
not need to speak again from Sinai; for his glory filled and 
covered all the tabernacle. He called unto Moses out of the 
tabernacle, and gave exact directions how the people should 
come and worship, how they should use the altar and the 
holy tent. Were they to come to him with empty hands? 
When your heart is full of love for some one, do you not want 
to bring him gifts, and show what you feel ? 

Bring an Offering.—There were some reasons besides love to 
God why the people should come and bring an offering. Is 
it enough to say you love Jesus if you do not obey him? 
Suppose you have sinned, how can you express sorrow and 
repentance? Could the Jews in Moses’ time pray to Jesus, 
and confess sin to him as you can now? Why not? We 
must try to understand the meaning of their worship, and 
how it was a type or picture of Jesus the living Saviour, who 
was to come and give his life an offering for all sin. The 
Jews knew, as we do, that death was the punishment for sin ; 
for God has said, “ The soul that sinneth, it shall die.”” They 
knew they had sinned against God, and deserved to die; but 
Moses taught them how God had made a way of escape. 
They were to bring an offering, an animal whose life might 
be given up, and the sinner be forgiven. Who gave the animal 
its life? God would have a living offering brought to him. 
The first pair of brothers brought offerings to him. Which 
one brought one of his flock? With which offering was 
God pleased ? 

How Should the Offering be Given $—When the people were 
bidden to bring gifts to build the tabernacle, did God want 
any gifts but those which came from willing hearts? So he 
wanted the gifts for his altar to be free-will offerings; he 
wanted the giver to be willing and glad to bring that which 
was hisown. When you bring pennies and dimes for the 
mission-box, is it best to drop in something which belongs to 
your father, which he sent by you, or to give, from your own 
little store, money you have earned or saved? 

What Should the Offering Be?—The Jew had many kinds 
of offerings to make. This one is called the burnt offering. 
It might be a lamb from the flock, or a goat, or one of the 
cattle from the herd; it must be young, strong, and fair; well 
grown, yet not old enough to be weak or worn; not lame, or 
crooked, or blind; it must be without blemish. Would God 
have accepted a blind lamb, a lame goat, or any animal of 
which the owner might have thought, “ I can spare this one ; 
Kdon’t believe it will live long, any way”? Is it any better 
nowadays to put into the collection-box the ragged bills that 
seem almost too worn to buy anything with? How about 
putting in only coppers and nickels, and keeping plenty of 
silver and gold? Suppose you have nothing but pennies to 
give. Will God accept little gifts from the poor? How did 
Jesus once count the widow’s two mites? He knows, and he 
never forgets even the least gift from ‘a true heart. He pro- 
vided for those who had no ox, no goat, no lamb; for he told 
Moses that such might bring for a burnt offering even a young 
pigeon, or a turtle-dove. What did Joseph and Mary bring 
when they stood in the temple with the infant Jesus? 

What Should be Done with the Offering ?—The person who 
wanted to offer a sacrifice for sin was to bring the animal to 
the door of the tabernacle court, and stand before the Lord; 
he was to put his hand on the head of the animal, as a sign 
that he laid his sin upon him, and gave up the life of the 
creature, praying God to accept its blood and its death instead 
of the death of the sinner. That was a picture of what is 
meant by the golden text. As the sinner laid his hand on 
the head of the offering, so God laid our iniquities, all of our 
sins, upon his Son, our willing Saviour, who was once offered 
to bear the sins of many. Now do you see why he is called 
the Lamb of God? What does he take away? 

The Blood of the Offering.—The animal was to be killed, the 


‘blood put in basins, and thrown upon the altar. God had told 


Mosea, and he taught the people: “It is the blood that maketh 
an atonement by reason of the life.’ You know the life is 
in the blood. You weuld die if the little gateways in your 
heart could not open and shut as quickly and as often as your 
heart beats, letting the life-blood pass through your whole 
body. The shed blood of the living, dying animal before the 
altar was a picture of how Jesus was to give up his life-blood 
an offering for the sins of the world; for “the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

All for Christ—Our Saviour was the offering whose life- 
blood was so freely shed. On what was he nailed? That 
cross was the altar where he was sacrificed. If we know that 
he gave all for our forgiveness and salvation, what shall we 
give to him? In the burnt offering the whole animal was 
offered in sacrifice, the pieces of flesh were laid in order on 





plate of gold and gems, On his head was an embroidered 


the wood upon the altar, the fire was lighted, and the priest 


stood by while it was all burned. The smoke rose up While 
prayer for forgiveness was sent to God in heaven, It vy 
burned to ashes, that we might learn that the best we hare 
and all we have should be.given to God. Do you think 
little Jewish child looked with wonder at the led animal 
slain and burned? They could not understand as plainly a 
you may that it teaches that “without shedding of bloog is 
no remission.” 

A Sweet Savor.—The burnt offering was accepted. Was, 
because the metal shone so brightly, or because the priest Wy 
dressed in costly robes? Nog if it had been the offering 
a penitent and loving heart, given as God commanded, it wag 
called a sweet savor unto the Lord. Our sacrifice was with. 
out sin, so dear to the Father that he said, “This js py 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” All who pray 
and serve in the name of God’s beloved may be sure ths 
prayer and service will be a sweet savor unto him, 

Louisville, Ky. ; 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 


An UNBLEMISHED OFFERING.—<An Oriental recognizes the 
fact that the best he has is not too good for an offering to 
God; and when he offers a sacrifice, at any time of com. 
memoration or of. thanksgiving, it is sure to be of an an‘mal 
that is the best of its kind available. The writer of this note 
was present on the occasion of a marriage feast in the desert: 
of Arabia, when the young Arab bridegroom offered in sacri. 
fice a fine young camel; and no sacrifice which he could have 
offered in that region would have transcended this in precious. 
ness or in esteem. An instance is told of in Northern Syria 
where a Syrian sacrificed his favorite horse on an occasion of 
special rejoicing, for the very reason that that horse was his 
dearest possession. And Dr.’Van Lennep mentions a Turk 
who vainly tried to purchase from one of his neighbors a 
sheep of exceptional value, in order that he might sacrifice it 
as a thank offering for the recovery from sickness of a loved 
son. Doubtless the substitutionary idea of a blood-containing 
sacrifice is at the bottom of these traditional views of the im. 
portance of an unblemished offering from him who brings an 
oblation unto the Lord. 

A Sweet Savor UNTO THE Lorp.—It is a natural idea, 
and one that is recognized among all the primitive peoples 
of the East, that an offering by fire ascends toward God, or 
the gods. And it is also a natural and a widespread idea, 
that the moral element in a burnt offering gives to the ascend- 
ing sacifice a sweet savor in the nostrils of God, or the gods, 
In the Chaldean account of the Deluge, Hasisara (the Noah 
of the Chaldeans), describing the sacrifice made by him after 
the subsiding of the waters, says: “I then caused to go forth 
{that which was in the vessel] toward the four winds, and I 
offered a sacrifice. I constructed an altar upon the peak of 
the mountain. Seven by seven I arranged the measured 
vases; and below I laid reeds, cedar-wood, and juniper. The 
gods smelled the odor; the gods smelled a good odor; and 
the gods gathered like flies above the master of the sacrifice.” 
Among the ancient Egyptians, before the days of Moses, fra- 
grant incense was offered to the gods by priests and kings, as 
an accompaniment of all sacrifices. And in India and in 
China the burning of incense in connection with all approaches 
to a divinity is a custom that has been observed from time 
immemorial. It is not strange, therefore, that in the Mosaic 
ritual an acceptable sacrifice was spoken of as ascending by 
fire, “a sweet savour unto the Lord.” 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 

Tur NATURE AND END OF THE SacriFices.—The three 
books of the Pentateuch—namely, Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers—contain all the laws and regulations concerning the 
sacrifices; Leviticus being prominent in this respect, is, there- 
fore, also called “the Torah or Codex of the Priests,” and in 
some instances “the Code of Sacrifices.” A sacrifice or offer- 
ing has in Hebrew the very significant designation of gorban, 
—that is, “that which is brought near,” dedicated to God, 
either as ‘6/4 (burnt offering)—the Hebrew word signifies 
“that which rises” on the altar in smoke); or as ‘6d4,— 
that is, thanksgiving; or as shelameem,—that is, peace offering, 
in acknowledgment of the enjoyment of prosperity; or as 
chattdth,—that is, sin offering, accompanied’ by confession; 
and as Gshém,—that is, guilt offering; namely, an offering 
to expiate guilt. “All these sacrifices are, according to 
the Midrash Rabba on Leviticus, chapter 9, to cease in the 
future, except that of thanksgiving.” And in the book 
‘Abodath haggodesh, by R. Meir ben Gabbai, chapter 43, we 
read:. “In the future, which is to come after the resurrection, 
there will be neither sin nor death, consequently neither 
sacrifices for sin or guilt, nor any other sacrifice except the 
tameed,— that is, regular daily, and that of tédd (v. s.); 
for the other sacrifices are on account of sin, and naturally 
cease with their cause”’ The “meat offering” of the 
Authorized Version, or “meal offering” of the Revised Ver- 
sion, is simply a donation, present, or gift,—Hebrew minchd, 
—generally, though not exclusively, unbloody (comp. Gen. 
33: 10; Judg. 6:18; 1 Kings 18: 36; also Abel’s [and 
Cain’s] offering was a minchd, see Gen. 4: 3-5), and does 





not come under the heading of the gorbdn, from the cattle, 
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flock, and fowl, which is called “burnt offering,” because of 
sts being entirely consumed by fire on the altar; nor does it 
‘ Jong to the “ peace and other offerings,” to a portion of 
oid the priests were entitled; but it is the utterance of the 
free will of @ giver who wants to please the recipient, with- 
out the least réference to or reflection on Leviticus 17 : 11,— 

amely, the blood “ makes atonement.” (Wessely’s Commen- 
ey on the passage under consideration.) From this nature 
of the sacrifices the end is indicated: The indispensable 
intimate relationship between God and man, loosened and 
weaked by man’s way wardness, is to be restored. Man, being 
conscious of the defilement of God’s image within himself by 
means of his polluted soul, and desirous of a closer and. unin- 
terrupted union with his God by means of the originally 
divine nature of his polluted soul, acknowledges before God 
the necessity, as it were, of having his own impure blood shed 
for the purpose of an efficient regeneration in and for God; 
but as his own blood must not be shed (Gen. 9: 5,6; Exod. 
90: 13), a substitute is to be looked for in the blood of an 
animal, and thus the representative victim for the sinner, 
who confesses his guilt (Lev. 5:5; Num. 5: 7), is found. 
See Maimonides on sacrifices, 


Philadelphia, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Why is the third book of the Bible called Leviticus? 
When were the Levites set apart as a sacred tribe? (Num. 
1:49, 50.) Why were they thus chosen? (Num. 3: 12, 13; 
Exod. 13:2.) What probable reason can you find for the 
selection of this particular tribe? (Exod. 32: 26.) How did 
the Lord manifest his approval of the finished work of the 
tabernacle? (Exod. 40: 33-35.) How did he still further 
show the fact that he now dwelt among his people? (v. 1.) 
What service did he design to be associated ever after with 
the tabernacle, or temple building? (v. 2.) Name the five 
offerings concerning which the Lord instructed Israel, upon the 
erection of the tabernacle? (v.3; Lev. 2:1; 3:1; 4:2; 5:1.) 
’ What traces of the burnt offering do we find previous to 
this time? (Gen. 8: 20; 22:13.) In what condition must 
every sacrifice be found to be acceptable to the Lord? (Mal. 
1: 13, 14.) Why was perfect soundness required? How was 
the transfer of sin represented in the ceremony of offering the 
burnt offering? (v. 4.) What New Testament doctrine was 
thus shadowed forth? (2 Cor.5:21.) What change of rela- 
tion-is involved in the word “atonement”? How was the 
atonement made? (¥.5.) Why did the Lord réquire the blood 
of the sacrifice to be presented before him? (Rom, 5: 8-11; 
Heb. 9: 21-23.) How was the perfect soundness of every 
part of the burnt offering discovered? (v. 6.) Why wassuch 
careful examination of this offering required? (1 Pet. 2: 22.) 
Hf we deny the absolute perfection of Jesus, what is our pros- 
pect of salvation? What final effort was made to secure 
perfect purity in the burnt offering? (v. 9, f.c.) Of which 
oblations did the priests partake? (Lev. 6 : 16, 17, 26; 7: 6, 
14.) What portion of every sacrifice was burned on the 
altar? (Lev. 3:16.) In what respect is the burnt offering 
pre-eminent among the oblations? (vs. 7-9.) What lesson 
does the burnt offering contain for us? (Eph. 5:2.) For 
what meat offering did the Lord commend the Philippians? 
(Phil 4:17, 18.) What sacrifice does he beseech us, by Paul, 
tomake? (Rom. 12:1.) What does that mean, in your case? 
(Rom. 12 : 2, 6-8.) 

Philadelphia. 





BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Repeat the first six words of Leviti- 
cus. 2, At what time in the second year wasthis? 3. What 
addition to the Jewish worship had just been made? 4. Where 
was Moses at this time, when God spoke to him? 5, What 
are the directions given in this lesson? 6. Why are men 
called children? 7. What place was “before the Lord”? 
8, Name several kinds of offerings described in “Leviticus. 
9. What was selected for a burnt offering of the herd? 10. 
What acts of the offerer preceded the killing of the animal? 
11. What, is said about making atonement? . 12.. What was 
signified by laying the hand on the bullock’s head? 13. Who 
killed the bullock? 14. What did the priests do immediately 
after the killing? 15. Give the name of the altar. 16. Tell 
the situation of that altar. 17. What did the offerer do with 
the animal when killed? 18. Tell how the priests prepared 
all things on the altar. 19. Who washed portions of the sac- 
rifice? 20. How much was burned? 21. What is said of 
God’s pleasure in the offering? 22. Why did any person 
need to sacrifice more than once? 23. When did Jewish sac- 
rifices cease to be offered? 24, What sacrifice can take away 
sin? 25. How were Jewish sacrifices a figure of the sacrifice 
of Jesus? 26. Why was it sometimes said that God had no 
pleasure in burnt offerings? 27. With what sacrifices was 
God well pleased? 

Superintendents Questions.—1. What book of the Bible tells 
of the beginning of things? 2. What book tells of the emi- 
gration of a people? 3. What book tells of the duties of 


book is to-day’s lesson? 6. Give the title of the lesson. 7. 





Repeat the golden text, 
Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE WHOLE BURNT OFFERING. 


——__—- 


POTLESS VICTIM. 
UBSTITUTE LIFE. 
ACRIFICE BY FIRE. 





‘Tv SHALL BE ACCEPTED FOR HIM.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. - 


**Oh, to be nothing!” 

** Not all the blood of beasts.” 

“ Arise, my soul, arise!” 

‘And must I part with all I have.” 
**When I survey the wondrous cross.” 
“T gave my life for thee.” 

* Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

** None of self and all of thee.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times’ have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY LECTURES 
ON JOB* 


One is not apt to associate Westminster Abbey with 
popular expository lectures, _ Travelers visit it asa mag- 
nificent specimen of architecture, rich in historic asso- 
ciations, forgetting too often that it is still a Protestant 
house of worship. Few are aware that for many years, 
at certain seasons, on week-day afternoons, there is gath- 
ered there “a singularly attentive, interested, and inter- 
esting audience” for the purpose of listening to carefully 
prepared lectures upon selected portions of Scripture. 
Dean Bradley, at least, thus speaks of his audience; and 
the volume in which his own expositions on Job are in- 
cluded is certainly worthy of the attention of such hearers, 

A series upon the Book of Ecclesiastes preceded the 
present one, and both are of the same character; namely, 
a human treatment of large passages of single books of 
Scripture, designed to make such books more real in their 
lessons for the ordinary reader. The Dean, though no 
mean scholar, expressly disclaims any pretension to more 
than this. Yet the modest story he tells of his own 
studies in the Book of Job shows what immense prepara- 
tion he has made for these lectures. It requires more 


form of public address, 
it, from lack of thorough preliminary study. 


as the Dean terms it—passes in review. 


been open only to the few ” (Preface, p. xiii). 





* Lectures on the Book of Job, delivered in Westminster Abbey 





Levitical priests? 4. Name the bocks of Moses, 5. In which 


preparation to do this work well than almost any other 
Many fail, in attempting to do 


The present volume comprises, in fact, two series of 
lectures; hence the seventh of the twelve is introductory, 
dealing with the contents, authorship, interpretation, etc. 
In this are contained some of the most interesting pas- 
sages of theentire volume. But the whole book—“ epic,” 
The Revised 
Version is not only used, but the entire passage treated 
of is prefixed, ‘ by permission of the University Presses,” 
In view of the severe criticism of the Revised Old Testa- 
ment, it is interesting to note that Dean Bradley says of 
the Revisers: ‘By their translation of Job they have 
earned the gratitude of all who speak our language. For 
they have thrown wide the doors of every chamber of 
a treasure-house, the greater part of which had hitherto | 


In style and the art of putting things, Dean Bradley 
may not be so brilliant as his predecessor, but he has the 
same humanness. It seems, too, that he has a higher 
theological conception than Dean Stanley. This volume, 
at all events, shows how books of the Bible can be studied 


By the Very Rev. George Granville Bradley, D.D., Dean of West- 


as literature without losing sight of the profound ques- 
tions they raise and discuss. Over against the foolish 
allegorizing of past ages, and quite as far removed from 
that mechanical and puerile view which accepts as true 
every word of the contending parties, the author brings 
out the attitude of each disputant, and keeps steadily 
before his reader the great problem which confronts us 
no less than it confronted the four men in the land of Uz. 
Even those who differ from the Dean’s view of the 
book may be greatly profited by reading what he has to 
say. He sums up the teaching of the whole in these 
words: “ One thought, and one only, is brought into the 
foreground. The world is full of mysteries,—strangé, 
unapproachable, overpowering mysteries, that you cannot 
read, Trust, trust in the power, and in the wisdom, arfd 
in the goodness of him, the Almighty One, who rules 
it” (p. 826). ; Ls 
It is a hopeful sign of the times, alike that such a 
dignitary in the Church of England should attempt this 
work, and that in busy London during the week large 
audiences should listen to him. In all Christendom, 
indeed, there is a hunger for real instruction out of the 
Word of God. 





CHRISTIAN VIEWS OF EVOLUTION.* 


The attitude toward the Darwinian theory of the 
descent and development of man, held by representative 
American Christian scholars, is very variant. For exam- 
ple, President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, who has made a 
lifelong study of the mutual relations between biblical 
doctrine and physical observation, maintains that the 
theory, as advocated by Darwin and Huxley, is not only 
not proven, but is in conflict with facts generally 
admitted by scientific men. President Seelye, of Am- 
herst, an earnest Kantian of the school of the late 
ex-President Hickok, arraigns the theory of evolution 
on philosophic grounds, Ex-President McCosh, of 
Princeton, while accepting evolution, in certain respects, 
asa true and beneficent and devoutly theistic line of 
thought, believes in the special divine creation of the 
soul, and holds firmly that God “ may have set a-going 
the evolution millions of years ago, but he did not then 
cease from his operation, and sit aloof and apart to see 
the machine ‘moving. He is still in his works, which 
not only were created by him, but have no power with- 
out his indwelling ” (The Religious Aspect of Evolutio#:: 
Bedell Lectures, 1887, p. 59). The late’Professor Asa 
Gray, of Harvard, almost a life-long friétid of Darwin, 
held evolution, which he heartily accepted, tobe strictly 
consistent with his Christian faith as expressed in the 
Nicene Creed. 
Still others, including many able and earnest thinkers, 
| wonder how scientists who are ready to overthrow the 
Bible for one or two “ inconsistencies,” are yet eager to 
accept as absolutely proved, on the basis of scattered 
facts, a vastly impertant and far-reaching theory which 
Darwin himself called but a working hypothesis. Mean- 
while, since no physiologist has ever discovered the 
nature of life, or connected the end of a thought with 
the end of a nerve, or found in the eye or brain that 
which sees the thing seen, the Christian theist finds the 
riddle of existence solved in no other thought than that 
of personal belief in God the Father everlasting, maker 
of heaven and earth. A recent painstaking and earnest 
study of the entire subject, for the benefit of troubled 
souls that deem Christianity endangered by this or that 
new speculation or conclusion, is contained in a series of 
eight chapters on The Unity of the Truth in Christianity. 
and Evolution, by the Rev. Dr. J. Max Hark, a well- 
known Moravian minister, and a helpful contributor 
to the religious periodical press, In an orderly and 
attractive discussion and original statement of the funda- 
mental points affecting Christianity and the idea of evo- 
lution, Dr. Hark maintains that there is no essential 
hostility between the two; that evolution may cause us 
to reconstruct erroneous interpretations of Bible truth, 
but cannot affect the truth itself; that it makes for 
theism rather than atheism, and cannot be agnostic; 
that it simply explains how God works; that if. is in 
harmony with the law of progression in the. spiritual, 
universe, and with a right conception of the continued | 
power of God; and that its study is merely that of the 
methods of providence. , 
It is plain that the author is a theistic and supernatural 
evolutionist, laying less stress than McCosh upon. addi- 
tional acts of divine causation, but neither denying nor 
professing to explain them. He unconsciously “ reads 
into” evolution his own views, and does not seeni‘ to 
remember how frankly Darwin stated that the adi.ssion 





* The Unity of the Truth in Christienity and Evolution. By the 





minster. 7345 inches, pp. xvi, 334. Oxford; Clareudon Press 
Philadelphia ;: James Hammond,’ Price, $1.90, 


Rev. J. Max Hark, D.D. 7445! inches, pp. 293 New York; 
John B, Alden. . Price, 80 cents; by mail; 90 cents, 
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' of any additional, external, supernatural changes in the | the French Revolution. Among recent issues is a life 
observed self-acting system vitiated his theory. Dr. |of Margaret of Angouléme, Queen of Navarre, and 
Hark’s chapter on Salvation is the most original, though | author of the Heptameron,—an early copy of the 
too many evolutionists would reject his claims as to the | Decameron, and a copy which is as contemptible from 
message of Christ to a sin-laden world. The chapter on | the literary point of view as it is disgusting from the 
Prayer is least satisfactory, being hardly in obvious| moral. Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, a minor English 
accord with the consensus of Christian thought as to | poet, devotes this first English life of Margaret to a piece 
God’s instant power as specially exerted in answer to | of clever special pleading for its subject, and has since 
special petitions,—though this power Dr. Hark would be | edited an expurgated selection from Mr. Arthur Machen’s 


far from denying. After all, evolution is but the imper 


fect observation, for a brief period, of millions of facts | one is obliged to note, is one of the new versions of 
now partially understood. God, the next instant, may | indecent “classics” which have lately been issued in 
make some manifestation of divine power, as yet utterly | England.and the United States at so extravagant a price 
unknown, which shall overthrow all conceptions save | that their business success is made directly to depend 
that of the eternal and immutable truth of his wise regula- | upon the unwholesome interest aroused in the minds of 
tion of the universe. Dr. Hark would probably admit | rich “collectors” who are consciously or unconsciously 
this very readily, and, all the more, he would say, because | more interested in impurity than in literature. The 


of evolution; but, in his earnest and largely successfu 


chapters, he seems to fall, at times, into the prevalent | is not due to such translators, or such buyers, of works 
tacit assumption that contemporary science—particularly | that need not be mentioned here. Miss Robinson’s 
in this its latest “conclusion ’—is a finality, and not a| motives are wholly pure, but her zeal seems misspent. 


tentative beginning. 





“To the doubting, that they may be convinced; to | autobiography of the actress Ristori, just ready; and, 
the believing, that they may be confirmed; to all, that | more agreeable, a sketch of the noble life of Susanna 
they may be impressed with deeper reverence for the | Wesley, by Eliza Clarke; and a life of Hannah More, 
Word of God; these recent evidences of its truth and | by Miss Yonge. In the last instance exactly the right 
accuracy are prayerfully inscribed.” This is the dedi- | combination of subject and writer was secured ; the work 
cation by Bishop W. Pakenham Walsh of a little book | is an interesting and valuable study of a characteristic 
called Echoes of Bible History; and this indicates the | 204 useful literary and philanthropic career by one who 
spirit which pervades that book. The author does not | is not wholly unlike her whom she celebrates. (75 
profess to be a specialist in archeology; but he is| inches, cloth, pp. 227. 
acquainted with some comparatively recent archwo- | Price, $1.00.) 
logical literature, and he writes with a simplicity and 
But the 
best of intentions will not always prevent a writer from 
making mistakes or conveying wrong impressions. 
Bishop Walsh has not quite escaped the dangers to 
which popularizers of archeology are exposed. There 
is, in this case, more confidence than the facts will war- 
rant in regard to the “echoes” from Babylonia concern- 


earnestness which almost disarm criticism. 


ing Paradise and the fall, Babel, etc.; 


that modern archeological discoveries in scriptural 


fields have uniformly given only new testimony to the | ing attention given to the education of young children. 


accuracy of the Bible in the traditional interpretations | ‘That the kindergarten system has not yet had its meed 
of it. Some of the testimony has been such as to raise 


new problems, at times very perplexing. Sunday-school 
teachers and scholars ought to know that confirmation 
of the truth sometimes involves a change in mistaken 
views of the truth, and should grow accustomed to 
welcoming additional knowledge as well as confirmation 
of the old. Of course, one ought to say, that, broadly 
speaking, these archeological discoveries, as far as they 
are understood, cause the power and majesty of the 
Sacred Record to stand out in clearer light; but they 
leave us as yet in the presence of not a few complicated 
problems, both literary and historical. These problems 
are sure to be broughi to the attention of reading people; 
and the only safe way for religious teachers to treat them 
is to recognize them fully, and let their pupils know that 
they recognize them without any weakening of personal 
faith. (745 inches, illustrated, pp. xii, 330. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.50.) 


The Famous Women series, edited in England by 
John H. Ingram, and reissued in this country by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, is one of the multiplying biographical 
libraries of attractive titles evoked by the prevalent 
fondness for personal studies, and more directly due to 
the success of Mr. Morley’s English Men of Letters 
series. Mr, Ingram, however, lacks the discreet quali- 
ties of editorship needed in such an enterprise. He is 
an active bookmaker, best known as the author of the 
fullest (and therefore a valuable) life of Poe, on whom 
he bestows indiscriminate eulogy. In the present series 
there is no apparent logical system of choice as regards 
nationality, time, or character; the result is a miscel- 
laneous collection ef books, good or bad, honestly pre- 
pared, or somewhat too hastily written, of which 
decidedly the best is Mathilde Blind’s study of Madame 


Roland, which is in itself an admirable short history of | Professor Hermann Guthe of the University of Leipzig, 


from Egypt, | bring all those who are interested in Sunday-school work 
concerning Hittite-Hyksos, and at other points. On 


the whole, however, and especially with reference to 
matters of history and social life, there is a good degree 
of trustworthiness in the statements made. Wherever 
this is not the case, it is due, not to the author’s careless- 
ness,—for he manifestly takes pains to be accurate and 
fair,—but it is,attributable to defects in the authorities 
upon whom he depends. One general criticism must be 
made upon the book. It is a mistake to teach anybody, 
or to let anybody infer,—particularly Sunday -school 
teachers, for whom expressly Bishop Walsh writes,— 


- | new translation of the entire work. That translation, 


| | literary world was never so moral as now;. but this fact 


Other new books inthe series are Mrs. Siddons, by Nina 
H. Kennard; Madame de Stael, by Bella Duffy; an 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The first (July) number of a newly started French 
Sunday-school monthly in crown octavo, entitled Jour- 
nal des Ecoles du Dimanche, has just been issued by the 
Société des Ecoles du Dimanche de France in Paris, The 
journal is intended to remove the keenly felt isolation of 
the single Sunday-schools throughout France, and to 


in closer contact with one another. The principal fea- 
tures of the monthly, especially designed for teachers, 
will be original French articles on Christian education 
and pedagogics, and an exhibition of the better methods 
to be employed in order to reach outside circles through 
the Sunday-school, At the same time, the experiences 
gained by prominent Sunday-school teachers of other 
countries, chronicles and statistics of the Sunday-school 
work all over the world, together with very concise lesson- 
notes, will find a place on the pages of the new journal, 


One of the significant signs.of the time is the increas- 


of appreciation, in America at least, is due partly to the 
fact that many so-called kindergarten teachers have not 
themselves studied the underlying principles, or have not 
been trained in the peculiar methods of this education. 
A serious endeavor in the direction of assisting primary 
and kindergarten teachers is a monthly magazine, now 
in its third issue, or July number. The pages of The 
Kindergarten appear to be well supported by prominent 
American kindergartners, The magazine has a decidedly 
Christian tone, and, if encouraged, can hardly fail to result 
in the better training of mothers as well as professional 
teachers, It is readably printed, large octavo, illus- 
trated. A defect, easily remedied, is the omission of the 
date from the outside of thecover. Published by Alice B. 
Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Excellent results have been brought about by explor- 
ing, surveying, and excavating in Syria and Palestine, 
during the present century. Men like Robinson, Tobler, 
Conder, Warren, Wilson, Schick, and others, have won 
immortal laurels in diffusing a better knowledge of the 
topography, geography, and physical condition of the 
two countries in which Christian interest centres, And 
the greater the success of such energetic laborers, the 
more fervent has become the zeal of theologians, philo- 
logians, and historians in Europe and America, to seek 
new light from the libraries, to examine or re-examine 
more carefully the old sources referring to Syria and 
Palestine. Bible and Talmud; cuneiform tablets and 
hieroglyphic papyri; Arabic historians and geographers, 
and the writing of Syriac monks,—have been successfully 
consulted. But how great soever the efforts in this 
direction have hitherto been, many problems remain 
to be solved, many questions to be answered. The 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins, edited by 





i, 
contains in its latest received number (Band X, Hep 
Leipzig, 1887) an especially able article by Professor Dr 
Roéhricht of Berlin, which throws fresh light on Syrian 
geography. It is entitled “Studies in the Geography 
and Topography of Syria during the Middle Ages.” Wii, 
due acknowledgment to the comparatively recent Works 
of Prutz and Rey, and in order to supplement their yajy, 
able results, the author has examined anew all the docy. 
ments, chronicles, and pilgrim-writings of the time durip 
and following the dominion of the Franks in Palesting 
and has reached the sources, printed and unprinted, 
which refer to the possessions of the “ Deutschherm 
and the Johanniter.” The article displays an immense. 
amount of philological work, dialectal as well as gram. 
matical, and exhibits a thorough acquaintance with the 
whole range of literature published on those topics. The 
results thus gained by Réhricht will, doubtless, furthe 
the publication of a much needed geographical diction. 
ary, and an accurate map of Syria in the Middle Ages,3 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


——— 
BIRTHDAY OFFERINGS AND BULLETIN 
BOARDS. 


Methods of work that are familiar to workers in one 
field are in many an instance quite unknown to workers 
in another field. Therefore it is that there is a gain in 
the public mention, from time to time, of plans that have 
been found practicable in one field or another, in order 
that they may be brought to the attention of some who 
would not otherwise know of them. A Connecticut 
Sunday-school teacher has this truth in mind in writing 
the following note, which is self-explanatory : 

“Tt does Sunday-school workers good sometimes to 
visit other schools. Visiting a sister school, not long 
since, I laid hold of what was to me a new idea. The 
superintendent of the Infant Department invited all her 
children to bring to the Lord what she called a “ birth- 
day offering.” This was to be a penny for each year the 
child had lived, and was to be handed in on his birth- 
day every year. He was also told to ask his father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, grandparents, or any members 
of his family, for birthday offerings which he might bring 
to Sunday-school. In that school they raised about 
twenty dollars a year, and the children seemed to enjoy 
it. They gave the money, I believe, to work among the 
Indians. Of course, the “‘ object ” to which the money 
should be given might be settled according to the choice 
of any school, but the idea is so original and good that I 
want to pass it along. 

“There is another thing which I would like to sug- 
gest. I haven’t yet seen all the world, but I think in 
all the Episcopal churches which I have ever visited, 
there hangs a little tablet on the wall by the desk, and 
facing the congregation, in which are arranged the num- 
bers of the hymns to be sung for the day.- It is a very 
simple arrangement of large white figures printed on 
black cards, whose ends are slipped under a wooden 
moulding. Members of a congregation often fail to catch 
the number of the hymn when it is spoken by the minis- 
ter, and to have it plainly before him in black and white 
is a comfort that ought not to be left to the few. Why 
do not all churches adopt it? Itis not a strictly Epis- 
copalian idea; at least, some of the Congregational 
churches make use of it already. Perhaps the others 
haven’t thought of it.” 

Both these ways of working are familiar in many 
fields, and might be advantageously adopted in many 
others, 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1888. 











Mississippi, state, at Kosciusko... July 25, 26 
GRINGO Yq. 1.003. cosnvcvce cvophe eonoscndelcnsens stbvecvos scesocces August 21-23 
New Brunswick, provincial ............0.i.s000 cesseees September 4-6 
Pennsylvania, state, at Altoona....... ........0..s00 September 25-27 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Williimantic............. November 
New Hampshire, state, at Dover...............esessscerssees November 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS. 


In these days of enlarged activity in every sphere of 
Christian work, there is a widespread demand for lay 
helpers in various lines of evangelistic endeavor. And 
the same spirit that is shown in the increase of calls in 
this direction, is widened in the effort to provide the best 
training practicable for laymen who are willing to 





respond to these calls. An outgrowth of this state of 
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things is the training school for Christian 
workers in different parts of the country. 
One of these training schools is at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. It includes a 
general course of instruction, for two 
years, in the Bible, in Christian ethics, in 
church history, in methods of Christian 
work, and in cognate studies, under skilled 
instructors; also special courses of study 
for the duties of the general secretaryship 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
for the duties of Sunday-school workers 
and pastors’ helpers, and for the duties of 
gymnasium instruction. This school has 
been in operation for now more than three 
years; and its results would seem to justify 
the best hopes of its founders. During the 
year ending March 31, 1888, it supplied 
twenty-five skilled workers for salaried 
positions in Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations; while nearly three times as many 
more such workers were applied for to its 
managers. Meanwhile there came appli- 
cations for six Sunday-school missionaries, 
two Sunday-school superintendents, and 
ten pastor’s helpers, with a salary promised 
in every place; although it could, as yet, 
respond to only a few of these calls. 
Requests for general information on the 
subject may be addressed to Mr. O. C. 
Morse, corresponding secretary ; for infor- 
mation concerning the training school for 
Sunday-school workers, to the Rev. E. P. 
Armstrong, 60 Sherman Street; and for 
information concerning the gymnasium 
department, to Mr. J. T. Bowne, 35 Claren- 
don Street, Springfield, Massachusetts, It 
is said that applications are increasing for 
salaried workers in all three of its lines of 
Christian training. 


oS 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week is 128,000 copies, 
exclusive.of a large number of copies used_as 
samples, Advertisers are. free to examine 
ihe subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each ia 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 











_ For sunstroke, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, Dr. A. L. Zurker, Melrose, Minn., gays: 
“Tt produced a graiifying and remarkable 
regenerating effect in a case of sunstroke.” 


MAN’S WILL. 


A By Ep@ar Fawcert. the most 


powerful temperance story of the times. Deals with 
ntemperance in high life. Evils of city college life 
depicted. Powerful for good. ‘A novel of surprising 
interest.” Unique cover, cloth. $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Astor Place, New York. 


‘““OXFORD”’ 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St,, N.Y. 








FOR TEACHERS. 





From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 


“Tf a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 
issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered,” 


From the Rev, Jamrs A. WoRDEN, D.D., Sunday- 
school Secretary of the Presbyterian Church. 


“T regard Teaching and Teachers as the most sys- 
tematic, philosophic, and practical exhibition of the 
theory and methods of Sunday-school teaching which 
has ever appeared. My wonder js that Dr, Trumbutk 
has been successful in doing the impossible ; namely, 
in writing the most complete volume on Sunday- 
school work in a style devoid of technical terms, and 
easily understood, live and attractive to ordinary 
teachers and readers.” ; 


From the Rey. F. N. PELoUBET, D.D. 


“ The book is exactly one which I need; and TI feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
ers, There are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers. It grows upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right time, and most excellently adapted 
to help our teachers do better work.” 





Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book “Teaching and Teachers”’ sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
“Teaching and Teachers” for examination, 


After 


In writing, you may simply 


From the Rey. J. L, Hurigvt, D.D. 


“T fully believe that this is by far the best work on 
Sunday-school teaching which has yet appeared, and 
therefore the most desirable for Sunday-school teach- 
ers. It is philosophical and systematic in its plans 
and principles, yet withal so interesting in style, and 
So apt in its iifustrations, as to be able to compel a 
reading from every one who begins it.” 


From the Rev. A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


“Tam delighted with it. It is clear, crisp, practical, 
and much improved by the marginal notes, t shall be 
able to make good use of it, [am sure. It deserves a 
very wide circulation. Every teacher should buy or 
borrow it for the sake of the chapter on Keviews.’ 


From F, G. Ensign, Missionary Superintendent for 
aes, of the American Sunday-school 
nion, 


“Tt is a book that is food, and teachers who read ft 
carefully will grow. We prize it for the rich mine of 
practical wisdom it contains ; for the clear and forcible 
way in which it is presented; and because it is not 
re the reach of the teachers who need just such 

elp. 





One copy of the book mailed, , e 


Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 


$1.00 





' Address, 
P. O. Box 1550, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








‘A Monumental Work on an Important and Interesting Subject, 





THE TABERNACLE OF | 


appropriate woodcuts, 


Price (book and plates), $5.00. 


By JAMES STRONG, 8.T.D., LL.D. 


‘The work consists of six magnificently colored plates, 30 X 42 inches, and a volume of letter-press with 
NowW READY. 


HARRIS, JONES, & CO., Publishers, Providence, R, I. 


SRAEL IN THE DESERT 








SUMMER READING. 


Mrs, Wister’s Latest Translation. 


PICKED UP IN THE STREETS. 


A romance from the German of H. SCHOBERT. 12mo. 
Extra cloth, $1.25. 
“ A thrilling story of Paris and Germany, with min- 
led warp and woof of plotandcounterplot. Thecourt- 
ife at a pretty German principality is admirably de- 
picted; not less so the courtiers and princelings, and the 
strong, luminous figure of the heroine.”+N, Y. Critic 
**Mrs, Wister is incapable of making a poor transla- 
tion. Inthe present instance she has done credit to her 
erery reputation, as both the novel and _ her render- 
ing of it are excellent,”—Lancaster New Era, 


“There are many fine scenes and tender touches in 
the story.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


* Another of Mrs, Wister’s admirable translations, 


and altogether a satisfactory romance.” — Phila. Press, 


“Mra. Wister’s expert hand‘and adaptive gifts have 
made this translation an interesting story for a sum- 
mer afternoon.’’—N. Y. Independent. . 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. 


Anovel. 12mo. Extracloth. §1.25. 


COUNTRY LUCK. 


By JoHN HABBERTON. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.00. 


A SUMMER IN OLD PORT HARBOR. 


ANovel. By W.H. Mercatr. 12mo. Cloth. §1.25. 


BEHIND THE BLUE RIDGE. 


th Sides,” etc. 12mo. Extracloth. §1.25. 





The Lesson on 
THE BLACKBOARD. 
Price, 50 cents per year; 15 cents per quarter. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York, 


THE DESERTER AND FROM THE 
RANKS 





“FIVE BEST MAGAZINES 


for all ages, baby to crown. npe. Samples of all for lic, 
ofany one for ic. D. LOTHROP COMPA NY. Boston 





TY. CROWELL & CO.._ 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


paper, 50 cents, 
BRUETON’S BAYOU AND MISS 
DEFARGE. 


NETT., Square 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


Amelie Rives's Popular Story, 





NEW 8. 8. CATALOGUE of Library 


Books, Scripture Text Cards, and Sup- 
plies, now ready. 48 pages. ee. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 


122 NaSSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


THE QUICK OR THE DEAD? 


cloth, 





improvement Fund Cards, *o"° 
Roof Cards, etc 


paid, on receipt of the price, 





An 
funds, a. 5c. fo: 1 
distonts & day rs Doak we, Paladsipia, Pa, 


easy way of collecting church | J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
| 716 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 





By, vaawoms CoURTENAY BAYLor, author of “On 
7 
By Capt, CHARLES KING. Square 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 


By JoHN HABBERTON and FRANCES Hopeson Bur- 


Completein LIpPrINcoTT’s MaGazIng. 25cents, Half 
50 cents. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post- 


der. 
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A larger portion than ever before of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference. The new 
styles of Binders which are now ready are 
better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable.. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 
With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 


ordered. 
THE STYLBs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
additional. 


cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


for mailing. 
10 cents each additional, 


permanent preservation of the papers. 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very. low when two or more of them are 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
Two or more; 60 centseach, If mailed, 15 


An 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
Two or more,’40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
The flexible Binder makes a handier 


volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 


Address John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST. 
Published July 21, 1888. 


_ 


A Midsummer Trip to the West Indies. 


By Larcabio HEARN, Profusely Illustrated, Part II.; 


Maiwa’s Revenge. A Story. 
By H, Rripmr Haaearp, Illustrated, Conclusion; 


Sandro Botticelli. 


By THEODORE CHILD. L)lustrated; 


The Leather Bottel. Ballad. 
Nine Illustrations by E, A. ABBEY, including the 
Frontispiece; : 


— 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 


By WILLIAM DeaN HOWELLS, Part ITI.; 


A Chiswick Ramble. 


By Moncurse D, Conway. Illustrated; 


Studies of the Great West. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Part VL 
Cincinnati and Louisville; 


Sonnet by William Wordsworth. 


Full-page Illustration by ALFRED PARSONS}; 


In Far Lochaber. A Novel, 
By WILt1aM BLACK, Part VIIL; 


The Montagnais. 
Incian Life in Canada, By C, H. Farnuam, I}lus 
trated ; 


Pride and Pride. Short Story. 


By JANE G, AUSTIN; 


Too Kind by Half. 


Full-page Illustration by GEoR@x DU MaURIER; ~ 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 
By 8. Hoxir. Illustrated; 


Poetry: 
“THE GUEST OF THE EVENING,” By Roper 
UNDERWOOD JOHNBON ; , 


MY WALK TO CHURCH, By Horatio Nesom 
POWERS; 


AUBADE, By ANNIE CHAMBERS-KETCHUM} 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By Gores WILLIAM CURTIS, 


Editor’s Study. 


By W1tt1aM DEaw HOWELLS, 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 





Literary Notes. 


By LaurENcE HutTrTon, 


—_——~>———. , 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mezico, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ......,...06 ccreseses $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY......00..000 pevvnnses Ge 
PEM Ly IBS 7 SA) per ee ne 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE..........:.. 2.00 

Remittances should be made by post-office money order 
or draft, to avoid chance of Was. vs 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the ewrrent number. 

pea HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volunies, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of ten cents for postage. 


Published ty HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


IVE TEACHERS use the Illustrator of 
Sunday-school lessons. Earnest, spiritual, prac- 
tical. Subscribers represent 40 evangélical denomina- 
tions. Expository notes, central thoughts, practical 
suggestions, questions, Bible reading, what can I do? 
primary teachings,plans young people's meetings. Ge. 
copy: 60e.ayear. ‘I,J. Moxrow, Minneapolis, Ming, 








END 10 cents for our Art Catalogue describin, 
S the set of pictures called CHRIST IN AR 
and a list of 10,000 photographs of works of art and 
foreign views published by us. SOULE PHOTO- 
GRAPH CO., 338 Washington St., Bestou. 
Mention The Sunday School Times. 


ANY BOOK! SAMPLES 
FITS Send 2 stamps for postace. FREE!! 


The ADJUSTABLE BOOK CUVER for school and 
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Thelargest circulation ofany a 
eriodical in the world, * The 
. ila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nalang Practi 


aa” Sam- 
iphia, Pa. 


GROUND MOLES. ~ 


Their habits, and how to eateh them, Also how to 


library books. Neat, cheap, self-sealing. Address, ° 
P. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The ‘ame price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price Fei.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
dents, $1.00 a year. 
eents). 





ical Stu- 
To new subscribers, half price (50 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a nuinber cf copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE (0 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) or aew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 
old subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. 
‘The total number of both old and new together to be 
LOL Jess than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both gid and new together to be not 
less than twenty, 

if a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
aod wishes, upon renewing, © form a larger one at & 
lower rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
bave the benetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate tosuch school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
pe vers be accompanied by & statement that the num- 

or of C)pies ordered in the club/is not less than the 
full nusaber of teacbers in the school, This does not 
mean that every teacher, must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
jess than the full number of teachers. Persohs who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number ma sub- 
scribed for atthe same time, Teachers belonging tothe 
same household muy be counted as ONK in making :uch 
a statement of the number of teachers in a sehe For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription aeed not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who bas not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

The shifting of a subscription from one member ot 
@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or fur other members 
of the hdusehold will be taken at the balf rate, 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is ide up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
Ve serenpoel pian (givenabove). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled ‘o one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The Papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-oftice, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a@ sch get their 
a et Loy tt sara cae and overs in the 
sch gettheirs from another. pape ¥ 
be sent accordingly. as edocs 
Different schools are not to unite in the formingofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the nawe ef the school should be mentioned in 
~~ oon. 
tions may made at any time to a club—su 
additional subscriptions to oxmiee at the same ~ 4 
with the club as erigigally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata fer, the time that he is to receive the 


paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish KA sent, but also the one to 

n sen addres: 
Bo county and stave. ; resses should include 
a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previeus subscription, 
= Age onlige, - pegs mye by stating that 
ubscribes for takes E j 
formed last year by...............0. 2 ribsnmdea oni 7 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted becaus 
of the beliefthat no more judicious edvertisin cutter 
er be yee ees = yg preter = ajair trial of the 

% ew subscriber is 
one ao ony = entit to the half rate 
© paper will not sent to any subscriber y 
the time paid for, unless by speciat request, Teed 
ow LA with pM b med be discontinued at the 
o e subscription, r 
bg en A be space carty. . meneyen eae 
nough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able alt the teachers of a school 
sent free, upon application. ee ee 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder aud Stoughton, 27 Pater Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or halfyearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times the paper to 


be sent, postpaid, direct from Phi 
scribers) at the following rates :— edepals. te te cee 


‘rom 1 to 4 copies, 
5 to9 hea 
10 copies and upwards, 72.6da, “ 


To secure the above rates for five or more 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they'will te 
penn! maya pos pA the sndivigual addresses, or in a 
“: one ress, W ' ¥ 
aN ee one a ~ . chever may be preferred 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnuf Str i 
P. O. Box 1550, mm SRneeay. 


ADVERTISING RATE 


$1..00O Pr AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following 











DISCOUNTS. 
LAS AA STS 
FOR TIME, FOR SPACE, 
2 insertions... 5 per ct. 100 lines...... 5S per ct. 
a sa k® “ 250 “° 2.10 “* 


s ” ae * 
13 ™ eo © 
20 ‘ 25 “ 


500 “ ....2O 
730 * w...30 “ 
1,000 “ 2.40 “ 


26 » 80 “* 1,500 “ ...... — 
39 *- we 2,060 _“ ....... 50 “ 
sa » aan. To be used within one 





Noadvertisement of less | Year. 
than 5S lines inserted at 
tme rates on a contract 
for variable space. 





Advertisements discontinued before completion of 
order, either by direction of advertiser or for non- 
payment, shall be paid for at regular rates for the 
adve: tising done. 

An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine them. An advertiser is entitled to 
the highest discount which the entire amount of ad- 
vertising done by him in any one year will secure. 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last pare, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 

Address all communications a‘ out advertising to 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
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TOPEKA *D KANSAS. 


Tas Larnoest Per Cent. ON MONEY INVESTED IS REALIZED 
BY THE JUDICIOUS BUYING AND SELLING OF 


WESTERN REAL ESTATE. 


THE WM. C. KNOX GUARANTEED EIGHT 
PER CENT. INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Pays $% per Annum, 


; im Semi-Annual Interest Dividends, on Stock Subscriptions, 
and, in addition, ONE-HALF NET PROFITS at the expiration 
: of & Years, when Stock is redeemed at par and Profits divided. 


CAPITAL, $100,000.00. SHARES, $100 EACH. 


Cert of Stock are guaranteed by Wm. C. Knox & Co. to be 
eee payment of due proportion of net profits 


Send for the Company’s pamphlet, “The Financial Situation 1n 

ka and the State of Kansas,” containing full information; and 
also for Wm. C. Knox & Co.’s ‘‘Kansas [nvestor’s Guide,” containing 
Map of Kansas, Mortgage Laws, and other matter of interest to 


investors. ADDRESS, WM. C. KNOX & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 


WN. B.—Send for mounted wall map of Kansas, showing counties, and railroads in colors, issued by the 
state hourd of railroad commissioners, Sent free by us to all applicants, 


728% FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS 


ARE ALWAYS TO BE HAD OF THIS OLD PIONEER KANSAS HOUSE, 
Money is growing more confident with us. Interest raies are lowering, but we will still net you 7 and g 
per cent per annum, 8§4,000,000 loaned without loss to an investor. 
We have mortgages in amounts of $1,000 to §20,000 at 7 per cent, which we offer. 
We always cut down amounts applied for in each case to an amount that is safe beyond a doubt, 
send for our new Investor’s Guides. Remit, with advice, to 
Marrisburg, Pa.. Office, 
THOMAS S. WILCOX, Manager, 
224 Market Street. 
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JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 
Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


‘ 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 


INVESTMENTS 
S AF E Capital, $760,000 


Surplus, $355,016 


+ 





d interest both guaranteed by Capi. 

esol ten Shai als oe nara 
ng 

, ay em "7 interest, $7,056,500 of 

f=] interest and principal 

- have been returned 

to investors with- 


la the loss of a dollar. Estate 

} pk A e and Cenenuve Tt ole 
ways on 

Sayings tos sce amounts of $5 and up- 


Office in Company’s Building, 





308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. ward ; in the Mortgage ment, $300 and = 
CASH CAPITA BL ocseceeesssnieg $500,000.00 | yard, Fall infomation mo ct. 
ener other claims en” 3,490,378.82 | J, B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


Surplus over all Liabilities... 411,577.28 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1887, 
$2,4201,95G.11. 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary, 
JAMES B, YOUNG, Actuary. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; °F 
Hew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 





T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 


ansas Loan & Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 7% First Mortgages, 6 e . 





H.M ——— eg 

Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander a rPF\HE American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 
echiea” See ke Giilinehem, ro St., bs ew York, offer pt ragga ged inducements 
Pemberton & Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jt. Setanta ake see Te. send for fo 7 


Assets, October 1, 1887. $1,883. 


Charles S. Whelen. information and references. 











McINTOSH & MYGATT, 
bp eEnveR-BANKERS-covorapo, 


Do a General Banking Business. 


oi of == 






. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, ‘ 
In our Investment Department we have First kin & Se alp 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely saie, and pay EST re) RE D 


- res le 
EIGHT PER CENT. iiteey. aii 
real estate taken as security is personally examined |. 
by us before making loan. Investment securities for 
non-residents a specialty. Particular attention given 
to the investment of Trust Funds. Wecollect interest 
and principal, and remit to ourcustomers in New York 
exchange, without charge. Correspondence invited. 
We refer to; CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New 
York, or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 


H. E. Bau, Prest. Gro. C. MORRELL, Vice Prest. 
OUR DEBENTURE BONDS ARE 


AND BEAR HIGHER eas 
We have them in various sums, <0 meet the needs or 


ts * = by thes 
i Rud 


—-Soap-— 
R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
irritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CUTICURA 
MEDICATED TOILET SoaP is absolutely priceless. 
It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and _ tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 





THAN GOVERNMENT BO 


large and small investors. refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
KANSASI NVESTMENTCO. » | would give rise to rashes, fevers, ete. By reason of 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. ee avon tsp | properties it ae unwholesome 

free influences of impure air and water. 
as epi ag sy ge —— For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
Cras. BARCLAY, Gro. C. MORRELL, skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 


305 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANKING in all Branches. Bonds and 
other 4 to 8 per cent. Investments, 


SAKEANS@sBANK 


CHICAGO succsrs PRESTONKEANSG 
and other debilitating diseases. I must say I have h 


New York Office: 2 Wall Street. 
CITY, COUNTY AND rand success, the best of any I ever used.—G. P. 
SCHOOL. 4 to 7 per cents homas. M.D., Lowell, Mass.. MAGEE’s EMULSION is 
@ forsale. Send for Bond List. | unquestionably the finest article of its kind now in the 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 


101 Devonshire St., 


transparency to the complexion and hands, no prot 
ston, 


uct of recent science can possibly equal the CuTI- 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET SOAP. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c.’ Prepared by the 
PotTrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 
4a- Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


9@ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 














IT have used your Emulsion of Cod Liver Oilin lan 





market, said a leading druggist the other day. 











hire Send your old Glasses by mail. 
- eae =, 5s eA We'll take exact size from them and send 
- = a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 
with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual pri 00. 
This method of Atting Pad never fails. Satisfaction, or 
AR M ® MORTGAGE money refunded. -M. ZINEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 

uaranteed NESS COUNTY 130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

UTE SECURITY... 3 

Sendo tuibortcarshC Oe) Ms Ory HOPE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE 
Uitusi ated Hand-book amaps. 40 Wartr St. Boston. in the use of Wilbor’s Compound 


of Pare Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold-by druggists generally. 


A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 
Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 


An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
those who use it recommend it. Try it vourself. 


TRENGTH and happiness are assured if proper 
and sufficient nourishment is pro- 
vided, whether for young or old. Ridge’s Food 
is rich in carbon, gives satisfaction, and will not 
cause distress. 








The largest City in Washington 

Te ritory. Population 20,000. Com- 

mercial center of PUGET SOUND 
Country. Coal, Iron, Timber and Agricultural 
Lands. Sed for full information of Queen Cit 


SE-AT-TLE, “3h 8 TINGER, 


Seattle, Wash. Terr. 

UARANTEERD FARM BONDS of the 
G KANSAS TRUST AND BANKING CO., of 
Atchison, Kan., Senator John J. Ingalls, President. 
Send for information to R. M. MANLEY, Manager 
Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
Capital $500,000 cron aia. 322 Chestnut Street, 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HA LIVED AND WON. 























PRESS $3. Circular size, $3. 

Newspaper size, #4. Typeset 

tingeasy printed directions, 

our WI Sena 2 stamps for catalogue of 
Limited, 6 
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MY FRIEND. 
(By W. M. L. Jay.] 


At set of sun, 

Through musings dun, 

A knock broke on my startled ear, 

A voice said, sweet and silvern clear — 
“Open, a Friend is at thy door.” ’ 


I answered sl6w,— 

“No friends I know, 

Nor trust in friendship any more,— 
Friends sting and flay, 

Friends go their way, 

And leave one lonelier than before, 
Better to dwell apart, 

Keeping an empty heart, 

Than see love’s smile become hate’s frown — 
Better a stirless gloom, ‘ 
Shut in a silent room, 

Than ghosts slow-gliding up and down.” 


Again the sweet voice came,— 
“Yet open all the same, 
For I have need of thee, 
Though thou hast none of me,— 
I hunger, thirst, am naked, sick, and poor; 
The weary sun is set, 
My locks with dews are wet, 
My face with tears,—I pray thee, ope thy door” 


Such plea I could not choose 
Unpitying to refuse, 

Yet half-reluctant still the bars I drew, 
Gave food and wine, 

Garments of mine 

Mended and cleansed to look like new,— 
Nay, more, as love with labor grew, 
And patient use brought skill, 

Turned nurse with right good will ;— 
Lastly, my scanty purse did part 
With him who so had won my heart, 


O wondrous change and rare! 
In royal garments drest, 
Not suppliant, but King, stood there, 
And clasped me to his breast,— 
Not guest, but Host, 
Who, in his turn, fed me at dearest cost,— 
Not pensioner, but Friend— 
A Friend at sorest need, 
Of kindest word and deed,— 
And best of all, a Friend, 
Whose love flows on and on, and knows no end, 





SCHOOL-LIFE IN CHINA. 


[Elizabeth Porter Gould, in Education.) 
It is a credit to the Chinese that although . 


‘there is no such thing as “compulsory edu- 


cation” in the land, yet since the one quaii- 
fication for office is education, and the way 
to literary distinction and public honors 
is through competitive examination, there 
is a general desire, even among the poor- 
est people, to send their children to these 
‘schools “for a little schooling.” The 
teachers of these are men of absolute power, 
not.even having one assistant. They are 
known by their long gowns, stern looks, 
and forms rounded by continuous study. 
They are treated with great honor by all, 
and particularly by the parents of the chil- 
dren. They are usually invited to live in 
the houses of the wealthier pupils. If one 
is an elegant penman, he can ‘add to the 
income he derives from his school by writ- 
ing scrolls; if an artist, by painting pic- 
tures on fans. If he has not taken a 
degree, he is a perennial candidate for 
academic honors, which only the govern- 
ment has a right to confer. 

The tuition fee of the pupils ranges from 
two to twenty dollars a year, according to 
the ability and reputation of the teacher, 
and also according to the age and advance- 
ment of the pupil. One who teaches thirty 
or forty boys at an average tuition fee of 
four dollars is doing tolerably well in 
China; for that sum will buy there five or 
six times as much provision and clothing 
as it will here. 

These schools are held either in a pri- 
vate house orin thehallofatemple. The 
ancestral temples which contain the tab- 
lets of deceased ancestors are usually 
selected because they are of no other use, 
and are more or less secluded. The large 
hall, open on one side toward a court and 
having high ceilings supported by pillars, 
has in one corney¥ a square wooden table, 
behind which is ‘the wooden chair of the 
schoolmaster. In front of him, or at right 
angles to him, are the tables and stools of 
the pupils. : 

These oblong tables, if long in use, will 
show what Yan Phou Lee must have also 
noticed in America,—the “ carving habits 
and talents of their occupants.” In con- 


spicuous view are a wooden ruler and a 
rattan stick. Flogging with this stick is 
the severest punishment allowed. For 
slight offenses the ruler is used upon the 
palms of the hands; for reciting poorly, 








Dae te elldy eo beriden.ce, 
TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., 
PHILAD Sura, Fa. 
Send 25 cents for Ulustrated catalogue 


For example of its operation address the Company, 
ing your age. i 


upon the head. The pupils are all boys. 
ept in the family, 


Girls attend schools 
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1 they are eleven or twelve 
pt onl ae ‘ In an ordinary school the 
as range from six or seven to sixteen or 

venteen years of age. There is no such 
hing as organizing them into classes or 
fivisions.” “Each one studies for himself. 
There are schools, however, where all are 
advanced and all are beginners, but such 
re rare. All the studying is done aloud. 
The louder they speak or shriek, the more 
credit they get as students. This is the 
ol way by which Chinese teachers can 
fe sure their pupils are not thinking of 
somethin else, or ~ not playing under 
their desks. The boys usually behave 
well; if not, the rattan stick is omen 
used. They have a reverence for their 
teacher, asarule. Atsix o’clock in the 
morning, when the schools generally eo 
no matter how noisy they may be, u 
the appearance of their teacher’ t oy 
instantly pause, and, standin before him, 
ery out, “Lao Se” (venerable teacher). 
Ag he sits down, all follow the example. 
There is no roll-call. Then one boy takes 
his book i to the teacher’s desk, turns 
his back to him, andrecites. He hesitates 
a moment; but, being prompted, goes on 
smoothly, and at last returns to his seat 
satisfied. A second boy goes i forgets 
orice, twice, three times. e third 
time the teacher becomes impatient, — 
down comes the ruler on the poor bo 
head. He goes to his seat to learn is 
Jesson over. This goes on until all have 
recited, after whic the writing lessons 
begin. Great pains are taken with these; 
for writing is as great an art in China as 
painting and drawingarein other countries. 
Good specimensof elegant penmanship are 
yalued there as fine paintings are here. 

After the master has made his tour 
of inspection, the school is dismissed for 
breakfast; this isati0 A.M. Onreassem- 
bling at eleven, the lesson for the next day | c 
is explained to each one s arately, the 
teacher reading it over and the os ge! 
repeating it after him until a sajorit 
the words are learned. Each boy. > bo 
returns to his seat, and shouts anew to get 
the lesson fixed in his mind. At one 
o’clock there is a recess of about an hour 
for lunch. From two to four is the after- 
noon session, when: the younger pupils 
learn the next day’s task, and ‘the older 
write compositions in. prose and verse, or 
stidy'some~ literary essay. The’ parenits |’ 
furnish’ the- text-books, as a rule; ‘these 
are usually printed and bound into a 
volume. At four-o’clock the school is 
closed forthe day. These are the general 
school hours, but the teachers are at lib- 
erty to change them if they choose. 

his pleasant glimpse into school-life in 

China, through the eyes of one who has 
experienced it, seems to me to have a 
tinique interest in that it gives an added 
opportunity to compare methods of a 
foreign people in the art of teaching with 
those of our own. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


‘Btore closed on Saturday at 1 o’clock P. M. 











Just a glance at a few of the seasonable dress 


paerials Write for anythi ou want, 1 
ee, ything you w samples 


Ww: scinticns YOU ARE THINKING OF IN WHITE AND 
cream silks: 
Gros Grain 
India 
Moire Francaise 
Cheapest-75e. e 
Another jot real Shantung Pongee at $5 the piece of 
196r20yards. Pure silk-worm silk: no heathen mud 
worked in to give body. 
HALF A DOZEN LIGHT-WEIGHT,CREAM Woo 
- Cream Flannel ae Both sides alike. 48 inches. 
Cosa Ainientares: “iteeng Tall, tine 
ream on Serge. Hea’ es. 85c, 
White Mohair, 50c to $1. oY 
‘White Albatross, 50c up. 
White Veiling, 50c. 
Cream Striped and Figured Formosa, antiant 
dust, “shot,” and plain effects. Choice gg 
A new stuff that will make a stir, 42 inches. 
Plenty more that ladies are talking of, 


J OHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
~~ Tnporters and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


ahs gee SHIRT wa 


White. Dress 
Postpaid 6Oc. unlaundried, or 75¢.laundried 
Catelogue free THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
147—149 North sine 8t.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NARPET pavers ie had better purchase of J.&J, 


809 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, in order to ‘Teealve full value for their 
oney. They retail Carpets of their own make, 

which are reliable in every way. 


“GoopD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
bresold at all Leading Retail Stores, Ask fér them, 
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(MAKERS OF 


Three Wonderful Sewing Machines, 


THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


* it runs with a breath.” 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 





E NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 
THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


8 MILLION MACHINES.) ‘New York. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





RS, J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. Sixteenth year begins September 20, 








STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


atte alMISSES ANABLE’ 35 


For CARE RAY. ak ta Je 
Will Ad nine Labi am at 66 Bayard Street. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


For a eal ars, ad 
THER BR. WoRD 
1334 thoctnat | hirece, Pitindclphia, 


CARLETON SCHOOL stain he: 


Bradford, Mass. 

Home and day pupils. Select and safe, per year. 

N py A term begins September 12, 1888. For circulars, 
I. N. CARLETON, A.M. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, — 


Painesville, Ohio. Location pleasant and healthful 
course of study liberal and SROROUET Thirtieth 
begins Sept. 6. 188%, Miss MARY EVANS, Princlpal. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A Christian family school for boys. Sixteenth year 
begins Sept. 19. For — send to Corti ED. N. 
KIRK TALCOTT, Morgan Park, Cook Co. ° 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 


ry 

















e: ¥F ra tal “y Mae to the Rev. A. G. 
ar, For catalogue, sen e Rev. . 
BERS, A.M.,, Principal. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY ==" sroe= 


course of study, peereres buildings, frost scholar- 





aioe large lib: fund, healthful location, remark- 
able cheapness. égant new art & music building. 3 
departments, me women,é youths. Write for 


un 
ciroular 4 particulate. DAVID Js ILL, LL.D., Pres. 


Brooke Hall Female Seminary, 
' Media, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Offers especially Bish paver 8. Fall session be- 
gins September 19. EASTMAN, Principal. 


HOUGHTON | SEMINARY ie Jove 


N.Y. 
Offers unsu Se R in mnsic, languages, 
ey and art, attractive to address of high schools. 


trated catalogue, ad 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE 


fost Williamstown, Berkshire County, Mass. 











rivate school for boys. Prepares for college, sci- 
oan ic school, or business 3 Forty-seventh year gins 
Thursday, Se address 


yptember 13._ For catalogue, 
GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


YORK PA.) COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


Sixteenth year will in September 3. Tuition 

foe Aang annum, Phe oe, studies. Separate course for 

Prepares for college or business, New build- 

in labora ry 7, apparatus, | library, and full faculty. 
t) 


ey) gh No i 
catalogue Ww: ate of bu an 
address the Pres: President t, a 


Rev. JAS. McDOUGALL, Ph. D. 


PENNSYLVANIA MisitAeY 


ACADEMY. 
CHESTER, PA, 27th year opens Bomsemp bor 19. 
MILITARY COLLEGE. . 
DEGRERS IN CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
vc agp af ARCH HITECTURE, ARTS. 
A thoroughiy 0 nized Preparato ory Department. 
Circular of Col. ARLES EK. HYA President. 


LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


FOREST COLLEGE, 














LAKE FOREST ACAD 
= rts eee COLLEGE 

LEGE OF a Oba SURGERY, and 
POSTGRADUATE CO URSES, 


For og catalogs address 
O. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Mou HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
ENRY M. WALRADT (YALE), Principal. 


END FOR CATALOGUE to the M. V. Insti- 
tute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. Both sexes. ’ 








ISS M. S. GIBSON’S Family a Da 
School for Young Ladies ‘and 1 Little pains, 2106 
Spruce St., Phila. Fall term begins Sept. 27, 1888. 


MCLEAN SEMINARY, SIMSBURY, CONN 
HomeSchool. Young Ladies. Peautiful 
and healthful location. Three hours from New York. 
Half-hour from Hartford. Address Rev.J.B. MCLEAN. 


Fairfax Hall. Seminary for young ladies, Win- 
chester, Va. Location healthful and accessible. Best 
advantages at moderate rates. English and elective or 
special courses. Twentieth year begins Sept. 5. For 
catalogue, address Miss M, E. B11 TINGS, Principal, 


MAS nT Te, Docushire Count 
Snaton. OSEDaw INSTY 
A select and limited Sondel | for Dr young me men and NN, 


SO Rg for circulars, etc., to H. 
‘ J. VAN LENNEP, A.M., Principaiae 


| Miss Mittleberger and Miss $ Blakemore’ $ 











Great Bar- 
UTE. 





HOME and DAY oL, 
1020 Pros) ony Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Reopens Septem 27, 1888. College Preparation. 





EDGEHILL SCHOOL, 


Littlestown, Pa., on Fred. Div. P. R. R. The Rev. 
W. E. Kreps, A‘M., takes into his family eight girls, 
to educate them. Write to him. 


first-cl 8’ 
Bunker Hill (Ull.) Academy. AarsscnssPoe. 
rior advantages and results. Prepares for any college 
or business. Sixth year opens Sept..10, 1888. Address 
the Rev. 8S. L. STIVER, A.M., Principal and Prop’r. 


ORW ALK, Conn. Norwalk MilitaryInstitute. 
Thorough teaching. ig Gymnasium, Moderate 
charges. Superior buil lin ni mnasium. Bowling 
alleys. Boat-house, BERTS, Principal, 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY 


SwitTHIN ry RA om nA Aer had | Graduate), 
Principal and Proprietor, MEDIA, PA. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 54th year Sept. 6, Fine library, 
laboratory, observatory, and cabinets, Thorough in- 
strocuas, Best of home influences. Send for circu- 
lar to MISS A. E. STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass. 


MITCHELL'S Ssc8s unites tron poston ard 


Mass., 18 miles from Boston and 
6 miles from Lowell, on the Boston and Lowell R. R. 
A strictly select Family School for Boys from 7 to 15 in- 
clusive. Fall term commences October 1. Send for 
circular to M. C. MITCHELL, A.M., Principal. 


eae ACADEMY. BoarpDINnG SCHOOL 
rt Boys, on Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia. 
Ritensive buildings, chapel, and gymnasium ; large 
laygrounds. Military drill. Prepates for college or 
business. = year begins Sept. 19. Addres 
, Ogontz, mar Phila. 























EDUCATIONAL. 


| Bigg f Hy ACADEMY, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Send for catalogue to H, J. 7 CROWELL, A.M., Prin. 


EVEN GABLES, Bridgeton, N.J. Mrs. West- 
cott’s Boarding School for Young Ladies, Pre- 
pares for any college. Circular on application, 


Ww Bar, WALNUT 8ST. Boarding School for 
Girls, 4301 Walnut St., Phila. Re-opens Sept. 1% 
Miss J. TRAUTMANN, Prin. ‘Catalogue on application. 
rmeriy Miss Nott’s)’ 


miss BARTLETT'S name Day School 


for young ladies, 33 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn., 
will open Sept, a. Circulars sent on application. 


D 

















arlington Seminary for young ladies, West 
Chester,Pa. 34th school year begins Sept.!7. Good 


. buildings, extensive grounds, beautiful and healthy . 
: location. 


Languages, 


music, 4 
$180 per year, rR 


rawing, painting, ete,” 
talogues, D. 


DARLINGTON, Ph. 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL. 


A school and home for boys. Forty miles from Pittsburg. 
Beautiful location. Thorough equipment. Steam heata 
electriclight, Fullcorps of trained teachers. Thorough 
preparation for entrance to any college. Terms mod-. 
erate. Address, WILSON & Farr, Prins., Saitsburg, Pa. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors, 
1417 students last year. 


1, DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY. —Classical 
English Courses. 


i. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS. - 
‘Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses, 


Il. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION. | 
Classical, Philosophical, and English Schools. 


Vv. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
V. ART DEPARTMENT. 


Full Courses with increased Electives. 
Library, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Build ings. 

Fag ne and incidentals, $10 . term of 3 fron mf 
Table bo: ard and room rent, $24 to $48 per 
Terms begin Sept. 11, Jan. 1, and April: 2, For full - 
eT | send for “ Announcement” to 

W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


“STAMMERINC”’ 


And All Defects of Speech Permanently Cured. 
Mr. John D. Wattles, publisher of TheSunday School ' 
Times, writes: ‘I have seen a number of Prof. John-- 
ston’s stammering atients, before and after cured. Hé~ 
seems to have excellent results. Iconsidethim a man ~ 
of good c aracter, who will deal Donetsney with those 
who consult him.” Send for pamphlet to E, 8S. Joun- 
STON, 1th and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia. 
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AGENTS WANTED, vor 


My sroRy OF THE WAR 


vermore 


own nessative ; ry Bs. Yeare we Leponel = 











FRIENDS” SCHOOL Prot ENCE® 


R BOTH S 
Founded in 764. OF ee iient Ph Bictents from 18 
states. All denominations. Thorough work in English, 
science, classics, music, and art, Our certificate admits 
to college. Address AUGUSTINE JONES, L. 


oar GREENWICH ACADEMY. Founded 

For both sexes. Steam heated, Lighted 

throu rout electricity. $43,000 endowment. Prepares 

for college or business. Advance payment of $200 covers 

entire cost of tuition in literary courses, ee 

home, for Le ore. Opens Sept. 4. For catal ue eer 
c! 








Nu ENGLAND CONSERVATORY - OF 


MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 


works fon Tamteecto, 252" ales fan yan 
rid — nstructors. uden v. 
a Vocal and Menta last yon 


| Thorough Instruction in ‘u- 
and Pine. Arts, Oratory, Lit- 


sic, 

erature, s German, and ae ee Eing- 

lish Branches t, Gymnastics : board 

and room with team, 1 Heat and “tion $5 ht, #5, to 
.50 per week. Fall Terma begins Sept. 13, 888. F 


flius rated Calendar, giving ful information, afidress 
E. TouRsEE, Director, FranklinSquare, Boston, Mass. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


AND muses RIVER INSTITUTE, 


averac . ¥. 

Three miles from the city of Hudson-on-the-Hudson, 
on the Hudson River, and eight miles from Catskill, 
commanding fine views of the Catskill Mountains. 

Fits boys thoroughly for all colleges, professional 
and scientific schools, and business. ll college 
course for girls. Legal ye to confer degrees. 

Thorough training, bye im pecseae © care in primary. 
Fourteen instructors i ry aril ten Le a deen aga 
Physical training in saiagey Tilland — isthenics, 
ealthiul, delightfully situa 
rental discipline, pure air, oa aiaet 6 ne. 
ned manners, elevated social character, cultivated 
stian morals inculcated. 

A conservation of music and art. Courses in piano 
and voval culture, pipe and reed organ, — and 








Cheapest. Warranted 200, yards. 
Odd te us toomen ey Goods and Notion Jobers, 


cornet, harmony and cr prem tm ear opens 
September 1 re cata! 


dress Rey. F.D.BLAKESLEE,A.M.,EastGreenw 
NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, 
WELLS’ COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
FULL COLLEGIATE course of study. Instrumental 
and voéal music, drawing, painting, , etc. Location 
peautifal and healthful. uildings elegant. Ex- 
tended and thorough instruction. A refined Christian 


home, Session beg eer 12, oe Nees Recameicese. 
Pres mt. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 

An institution of highest collegiate grade, with 
enperioe facilities for Ag og and extended instruc 


¥ ns September 13, 1888. Address the presiden' 
iM Me, HOF’ INS, Ph.D., Baitimore. Md. 4 








[Bae ofr mere eke or“ aeavenly* side a the ¥ War, its Li 
a ie antin terest std Good, 
AUGUSTA. FEMALE SEMINARY, fut iaege  Brlendfd htcel Piston, end 
Cy te od Wore in exact / 
Miss Mary J. pretty Princtpat Opens Sept. 5, ook, for omen Agents: 100 to 
= cee fun the ¢ Bosra, =, Mey ui English eee Distamee Bate iperpe toe 
rse, ‘or the entire session of 9 mon or Fa ad give xtra 
fall particulars, write for catalogue. nay GTON & O0.. Hartford, ven 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY. {WANT ADTIVE, ENERCETIC MEN 
ont eae re oens Was 
Que. of eae ae acatemte ye sen ASHER. 
schools in New England. @ payment o n ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition ioe board for fall why ¢ z wo thetergumante 
term, beginning Ang. Sen r catalogue to the “Twi ifs ship ‘ 
Rev. G. M. STEEL: Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. with Uitte 1d 8 eee wi 


pales are 
er on two weeks’ .on libe 

a Washer expense Mt not oer p<] ote 

for themselves. Don’t fail to write for 

~~ ei eircular with outline of argu- 
° dog cee 
Ww 'e 
their own use’ 

about Free 


petuenee at eit 


ta to 
manfr.. Bt, Louis 


thecel 
00 A MONTH can be eee: 
$75.28 to ty ™ working for us. Agents pre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
Gases the business. Spare moments may be progtaty 
em ved also. A few vacancies in towns cities. B. F.- 
JO. INGON & CO. Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


IBERAL SALARY Bice “Cur ‘books on. new 


Expenses paid to Philadelphia for 
a Sind at Snoe for particulars. JOHN c. 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for THE 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, With 
AGENT its great Premium pioture, rk Before 
AGENT Pilate. " Send as special o} Bee Y, City, 

aGENT free. 

UR 


95 Chambers St.,"N- 
10,000 AGENTS “setts 
CAMPAICN BIOGRAPHIES 
wutdaaieé. Best,cheapest.« go like wildfire, 


Secure territory atence. HUBBARD Bros., Phila. Pa, 


10, 000 AGENTS to make 6200 a month 
with our CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHIES. The 

















TO 








OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed, in 1883, from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
to OGONTZ, the spacious ro seat of JaY CooKE, 
Many ante ‘its thirty-ninth year Wednesday, Septem- 


p= P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 
Principals. 


us Principals, 
Miss FRANCES E. ‘BENNETT, Miss M. L. Bonney, 
Miss Syivia J. EASTMAN, Miss H. A. DILLaYE. 


For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 


excitement he this campaign will be a harvest for 

agents. Send 50 cents for outfit, and begin at once, 

Extraterms, JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 
District managers for a 


WANTED: profitable business, All 


time not necessary, but preferred. Small capital (can- 
trolled by himself) and best references 
Address, R. H. WOODWARD &CO., Pubs., Balt 





uired, 
more, 








ROCKLAND COLLECE 


ACK-ON-THE 

GRADUATING COUBSE Bocrvoneiey ei AR 
FOR TORY and Business 

Youne Lavres. For Boys and Young Men. 


for re ard 


Successful school at popular rates. Special teaching 


ONEY CAN BE MADE EASILY 
and pleasantly by our plan of work., 
Full particulars to men on application to 
DODD, D,&CO., Pubs., New Vork.N.¥. 








Be... ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerneng’ 
will oblige the 





Eatato Art, Music, Modern Languag: 





a PLACK, A.M, Bresident, 





Send for new talogue. Next vear opens Sept. tin 
am. ‘in. 


H. BANNISTER, 





ing advertised in this paper, 
oa isher, as well as the adverse, by tating hat 


saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 7 
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HE TAKES THE CAKE. 
Clarence—Really, Miss Minnie, eve: i our 
home seems “eh bright that I would the 


agen 
Miss Minnie—I oon easily assist you in that line, 
Olarence—Now, ie you Overjoy me, 
Miss Minnie—Oh | It's very simple. Buy a cake 
lio and you can go home happy. 


¢* She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses. 


SAPOLIO 
% both the house and herself. 
a cake of it in your next house-clean- 
, . | No, 2. fConyright, March, 1887.) 








Ps Cerealine Blakes” ee 
srs, conn =a 


” 







ees, Sagas grid- 
times ; used” **Cerealine 
in. at twice in in- “place of sago 
anes) of" ~ewettncon a to six 
as uy a package of 
Cerealine Flakes of. ou grocts.” and 
try how far you can make its contents 
go yourself. 


The “Cereatme Coox-Boox,” containing 
over two hundred siete, prepared recipes 
a cook of will be sent to 
any 7 owt who will mention where this advertise- 
, Ment was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp 


‘for to the C . 
Colueke ing e Cersaung Mro, Co, 


sehr 


Estab. 1876. KANSAS CET YW, MO. Incorp, 1386. 
} aloe Capital, - = 91,900, 000.00 
Surplus, - - 140,000.06 
Offere Guaranteed Estate Mortgages 


SaAMURL M. JaRvts, D R, ConKiIn, Sec. 
Bastern Office, 229 Siememnosdpay New York. 

















ASK FOR ' 
cee & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL: PENS 


COLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos, 303-404-—170-604. 


‘pT Most PERFECT OF PENS. 


‘ VYOU thee and dere anionnne | 
e7 ITE? 








<a 





Tf he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent ‘stamps for 
our ¢ 


1] FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 





An object-lesson will help a superintendent more ‘than will 
a fine-spun theory. The book “A Model Superintendent” shows 
how a good superintendent actually did his work In thé study; 
with the-teachers ; in the desk; with the scholars; among the 
It is a sketch of the life and work 
of Henry. P. Haven,.of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H..Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, 


records ; at special services. 


bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


Among the commendations of the book at the time of its 


first issue were the following :— 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he pecs: such; it exhibits his meth- 
ods, and gives, besides, t e precise forms and exercises 
which ty used. Malton so ably and intelligently, and 
possess: mate itself such valuable character istics, the 
volume will be widely useful. 


From ae Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
- rdly know of a volume which so pleasant}: 
ne 80 throu hly introduces.a novice to the mietivods 

of work that have oe ennces by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr, Haven was liberally 
pe in our best "onal modern Sunday. 
schoo: 


From The Westminster (Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where thi a@ volume better worth 
readi the nten 
Pe bay i ee epi Ta 


ean w ntendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the su- 





perintendent in his life is better... . Others su- 

perintendents will be helped by this book. e com- 

pena ts to all of our readers as one wokth owning and 
udying. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 


“ A most valuable book. It is replete In Just such 
ms as the Sunday-school worker needs, It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in gore common sense— 


@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


BH ' 

From The New York Tribune. SHunch 

* His methods of working, which were original and ‘ 

ive, are minutely described M mbull, MPORTERS ore Spence ton DAMASKS. 

affording a valuable Tales to the tac weltag | 3 a. be OSTERMOOR & SON, 35 Broadway, N. Y, City, 
an example of rare sense an voted ener; 
applied “¥ the cause instruction.” ANNERS FOR “SUNDAY. SCHOOLS, 
From The Indepemient, New ane D Riasde Ue rine. Kron Bau 

“The . Henry Clay Tru a most entha co. Sean Nad 
siastic mt ener. Mot Pian ne 
has put into ' aawapeen tbe : — 
spe be marr tiaea to fi dents 
A ‘this has oe in gi ith skill —not “ a 

= 


mak eve 
about a ray. but by ma the Hon. Henry P, Haven, one 
nd noble business men that 


Ff the most —- 


ing a: 
mnecticut ever produced,” 





The book will-be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 








CHURCH LAMPS AND =a 
WITH OUR RATED BURN ( 
‘tion guaranteed, or no sale, le. By 













timate given of vost and d i 
logue furnished ona lication paves, 
No, 36 South 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Finest Crade of Bells, 1 
Cums anp Prats for C 
Send for Waa and 


H. MeSH lets 
‘Mention ee. Baltinets, 





ee 

CHURCH Halla iyand odes BAkres Brau et 4 

WORK + nia ee: 2444 ey a | 
St.. Philade te Fa. Ue. 








SHAW, APPLIN, 
Manutactiners a PULPIT JT SUITS, 
ralegus. 


BOsTon, 














ORGANS Sac : 


DE TROIT OT, MIGH. |§ 











The Newest Church Hymn: 
Book, and the Best. 


"The heareat to perfection 





“A. S . BARNE ; 
lle ving _ BARN RNES & 0. on. | Sa 


INFANT PRAISES, 


Prosar | ots an 





PHEILADELPMIA, PA. 


HAPPY “GREETINGS 


a B.A zone aeprciinen 35 Cents; $30 

el, Wdevecrs unday-echoo! 
Se rermitent ¢ who iesteake us 10 cents, ay gives name 
and tdcation of No free cop 


dae his school. 
Adress, 
150 





ASA HULL, Publisher, 
Nassau Street, New York. 


“Lord, Dismiss Us With,” etc. 15 cents. 
In God Is My Glory. 15 cents. 
“Teach Me to Live.” 15 cents. 
“Lead Us, panenty: ni age 7 aoe cents. 





Four new mus and a Sag 
Area W, Bons Publ nad ain for ue v W 4 


» No. 1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Guples Danie’: postpaid, upon receipt of price named. 


CHOIR LEADERS 


Send 10 cents for se of the Ng oes RL poral con- | 
taining anthems and voluntaries. ly 
ya a vear. Special rime te habe of veer mors 








ished by THe. Jonn Cau: 
ote & MAIN “"Gicice,” 
mi. for GOSPEL HYMNS No. 

sone ea Sete acres 

PRES Guitar PELSU ERE Se 
ony @F GLORY for the rey, Beynane 


¥F. Kinsey and John McPherson. New words 
ras Send 3éc. tor sample. If not sati ppt men d 


Send 1c. for 
for winilaven's se bay ticho Music Co., La te, ind. 


SONGS OF REJOICING big i134 


New, benatifui, simple, and captiv: 
r dozen, not i. Sample, 25 cents. 
a Bros.. 185 Kace St., Cincinnati, 0. 

















paper repreventing over 256 
varieties which we sell by 
the pound, SAMMUT EB 
WARD C®@,, 178 to 16 
Devonshire Street, Boston. 


prices, ask )Our stationer for 
oston Li 

Be | 16cts. perl. 

Express often cheaper. 


nen, 
Boston Bond, 
OQWEST Prices In the pases States. — 
Sell direct from milis to > a 
ow pavoed ae and gine ops prices 


or Bunker Hill Linen. 
tale yy a pened, Gat srr. to 











SEND 10 OLIVER DITSON & C0, 


BOSTON, for list and descri + ey anata 
SCHOOL and all other SAC 








epg exe Sunday: 
sold. ou le copy, 3 ets. By ex- 
AIAR prose SR Rise eS Pa 


reat installment offer. Send for j 
fine strated ress Mailed free 


CORNISH 





> > 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ti, ore rae FTALIAN. 


to our se 
GNIN! a co. 
Washington, N.S. 


the Catalogue of Bun. 
» Evie, Pa. 





ORGANS 


On’r F\on'r BUY till seein 
DETT Ore@aN Co,, Lim 


a 








tone ane land correction, Of exer Memsple copy, 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 











ene 


em Ages a7 40h 


cess 
AlLvaH 





= EPPS’s 


one. AARNE OE eee INC. 


fFOCOA 


“MADE: ‘WITH BOILING MILK. 








of SCHOOL. NEW OR WORN |. 


1 a teenage ne Send peewee ¢ 
and blank for 


BOO “Mls fst, oF send list, giving tons 
pm ene Ow Sane ltemaae 
‘Sthoot Hook 


House, 
Duane St. 


Ctea 
Nos. sana 


= CO & ALLENS 


BREAKFAST: Punapeurw 








rden, and home weekly in 
Prove this ee examining 
impressive cartoons also will be sen’ 
cants. #4 Park Row, New York. 


Absolutely Pure 

: Grocers ever first-class 

Stats sami non By md 
| omrequest, 














DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Heavy age oh handsomely Enished, 


Stem wind and set. paar pythons tat te Watches 
that are sold at $75 ts $98, yable ouly 
m= $38.00 | $I ci. 


et area 
The Keystone Watch Club | 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphim 
‘Commercial Agency. 





pei a 






Coes, 
Powder and PR. MiUMS, 
or cularsaddress | 


American Txa Oo. 
& 33. Vesey St.. New York. N.Y. 


“WOOD'S” PURE | 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 





EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


Db 
oid, Lip® Sarai ba no STRPELEN # wiiiwas Ne Sx 











EES ing 








HIRES’n o SF" BEER 


M . 
) Women, and Children, 260. packet m mates bane 





DON’T FRET 


over muddy carpets but get a Hartman 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat end you'll 
keep the dirt outside the house where it 
belongs. This mat is a great invention 
and there are imitations; don’t get fooled 
with them. The Stee! Picket Fence is 
equally Both are worth looking 
efter. Get circulars from 

zx. VT. nay gt peace 

Beaver Falis, Pa. 
118 Chambers Street, New Yorz; 
* 07 Dearborn Bt., Cancaao, 


Ss, 
@: CHERPNESS. UNEQUALLED 
No Op0R WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


qmaset WASH BLUE have been fully ‘eae 
ont eee yy thousands of 











To Rave it on, sale Bak lm, for ic 
D.S. Wik BER Prop., 233 N. 2d Bt., Phila. Pa Pa. 


CEDARIN PIANO AND FUR- 


NITURE POLISH. 
Mods Som. ouaar trees. Hest inthe world. For sale 











bs by Bak edt) ee Se ee ee ee eee en en , however, 


Ae bit bbb es 


that they lose thereby. 
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, an SOE Se ODN hh Ab Bow cimOly be Ld vere ly beer bed 





